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Mines of the world’s outstanding Christians—preachers and 


laymen, bishops and missionaries, pastors of famous churches 
and of remote circuits—men of all evangelical denominations— 


contribute the daily devotions in The Upper Room: 


‘Tis October-November-December issue, for example, con- 
tains contributions from writers in twenty-six states and three 
foreign countries and from seven army and navy chaplains 


and six service men. 


eYign will not want to miss this copy of The Upper Room, so 


be sure to send your order in promptly. Teén or more copies 
to one address, 5 cents ‘sae copy, postpaid; yearly subscription 
by mail, 30 cents; four years, $1.00. Yearly subscription, 
Army personnel overseas, including first class postage, regu- 
lar editions, 65 cents; pocket edition, 50 cents. 
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LETTERS 


Universal Military Training 


O THE EDITOR: I have been out 

town several weeks and have been 
veling in the pleasant duty of reading b: 
issues of THE LivING CHURCH. 

May I first say that I am not in Germ: 
. one of your soldier subscribers is but t 

I do not get the rich, mellow pleasure fr 
Fortune, the Atlantic Monthly or Christian 
and Crisis I obtain from Tue LIV 
CuurcH. I subscribe to 15 magazines of h 
literary quality so that the tribute is a hig 
critical one. I happen to be Episcopali 
but I believe that if I were a member of : 
other denomination, I would obtain alm 
as much joy from your publication si 
your magazine tells about the accompli 
ments of the Federal Council of Churck 
which I heartily admire despite the indigi 
tion of a few bishops against the Coun 
All of us have to err and blunder a bi 
even the Federal Council. 

May I comment, too, upon univer 
military training. I am a rather grey-haii 
4-F so that conscription after the war d 
not furrow my brow. However, I do | 
believe that the United States would hz 
been any better prepared for war by ann 
conscription and training. Why not? ] 
cause a man trained in war tactics in 1! 
would be utterly incompetent to handle v 
equipment manufactured ten years lat 
The tanks, the anti-aircraft batteries, 
other equipment of 1955 will be a compl 
mystery to the soldier of this World War 

What would have helped us defeat Jar 
and Germany quicker? The tremendo 
powerful navy we now own would h: 
prevented such a thrust as Japan launcl 
on the Hawaiian Islands. A tremendous 
wing would have stilled the hopes of | 
gression. Our scientists and our milit 
strategists must keep our equipment 
fighting superior to that of any other nat 
—just as it is now. We have the industr 
equipment, the brains, and the resources 
accomplish this, Bs 

Why not have the draft? It takes a y 
out of a college youth’s life. I don’t see é 
objection to drafting a~boy who is not goi 
to college, but I do feel that a college | 
could be given a daily physical educat 
class that would get him in better physi 
condition than 4-F’s like myself. I also th 
that each college youth could be required 
serve three or four summers in an RO’ 
camp and get as much or more benefit fron 
than from a year’s military training. Let 
add that a college youth, even if 4-F, sho 
be required to take four years of coll 
physical education to get a degree, He sho 
be taught to swim well, to play tennis, 
jog a mile, to box and wrestle, and e 
such sports which he can use the rest 0 
life. This 4-F can swim the crawl in st 
ard form, play a top game of tennis, wal 
his hands, play baseball. If a college y 
is taught sports which he can play a 
time, we will have a better army next 
and the 4-F’s can be whittled to not 
As a matter of fact this 4-F is in muc 
physical health than many of the soldi 
A man ought not be barred from the 
because of inferior health in one respe 
man with bad eyes ought not to be assi: 
to markmanship duty or accounting, 


| but he can still perform other highly 
able work. I mold. be glad 


army if the 


| ee that ( 
bit itar 


Communion 


"OQ THE EDITOR: The Rev. Bradford 
Young’s letter and your editorial “Ready 

Desirous” appearing in the issue of 
ril 15th were of special interest to me. 
was brought up a Presbyterian and at- 
lied that church until 18 years ago. At this 
22 I moved to Trenton, Mich. The Presby- 
an Church there was unattractive, so I 
tided to attend the Episcopal Church one 
cday. I was impressed by the beauty of 
ht the service and the building. After the 
mmunion service, I asked the rector if I 
iid receive. He told me I was welcome. 
fpon my return I attended St. Matthias 
be and took Communion for a year before 
hig confirmed. Had these two rectors 
hied me away, I probably wouldn’t be an 
sscopalian today. 
Yo you think our Lord at the altar would 
h. anyone away who loves Him and seeks 
a there? I think not. Shouldn’t this be the 
| test? 
pomeone else writes approving of your 
ad and mentions the fact that the Luth- 
m0 Church excludes others also. To my 
cd the statement in their catechism which 
bs that if a Lutheran accepts the invitation 
hanother group to participate in the Com- 
huion service he takes it to his own damna- 
.» belongs in the same class with a state- 
at in the Roman Catholic catechism. This 
ss that all other faiths but theirs are 
mded in error and lead to evil conse- 
mces. 
eather, “by their fruits ye shall know 
m” and “by this shall all men know ye 

my disciples if ye have love one to an- 
er.” 
. Communion service in an Episcopalian, 
thodist, Baptist or Presbyterian Church 
be as soul-stirring an experience in one 
n another. I have joined with all. 
Ihrist still says, “Come unto me all ye’— 
just Episcopalians but Christians every- 
ere. Where is a better place to have fel- 
sship one with the other than at Com- 
buion? 
”o you think our rector, who is now a 
pplain in the Pacific or any other of our 
h stops to ask our boys, who are desirous 
ommunion if they belong to our particu- 
‘branch of the Christian faith? I should 
2 to think this would be true. 

(Mrs.) DeELora H. ENGERT. 

east Rochester, N. Y. 


stor’s Comment: 


‘We agree with our correspondent that 
od knows how to receive every loving 
otion of the human heart. But we also 
lieve that the Church’s disciplinary 
ales are dictated by that same love; and 
bat it is not generally advisable for those 
tho neither desire Confirmation nor are 
t it to be invited to receive Com- 
u me early Church, which nobody 
rcuses of lack of love, did not allow 
rose undergoing instruction for Baptism 
d Confirmation even to stay in the 
jurch during the celebration of the 
jommunion. ~ 
|; 
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Information Please: 


) THE EDITOR: It would be appre- 
f if 


< 


irgest. 


ort 
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LETTERS 


informing me of the presence of the Church- 
man or woman at O’RGH, 
Chaplain JAMgEs H. Terry, 
(Major), USA. 
Office of the Chaplain, 
O’Reilly General Hospital, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Cisalpine Catholicism 


O THE EDITOR: In the various articles 

in the Church press and Lady Day 
speeches made at New York there has been 
reference to Dr. Pusey and others going to 
France to inquire into the religious life, then 
flourishing there. Note has been taken of 
their hospitality and this has rightfully been 
imputed to the Gallican temper of the French 
Church. But in my limited reading and hear- 
ing I have not seen it pointed out why the 
religious life was in such a happy condition 
in France during the first quarter of the 19th 
century, and how the circumstances of the 
French religious revival tie in with the later 
Anglican one. In fact, I have detected a note 
of apology in the approach of the Tractar- 
ians to the French Church on the part of 
Anglo-Catholics, and derision on the opposite 
side of the fence for the importation of 
“alien” elements therefrom. 

One of the best arguments for the Anglican 
position can be found in Gallican or Cisalpine 
Catholicism, whose roots go back to Roman 
Gaul but whose branches stem from the 
Port-Royal movement of the 17th century. 
No other decidedly Catholic movement con- 
tributed so much to the revival of a purer 
religious life in post-reformation France than 
the Port-Royal group. It stood its ground 
between the Jesuits on one hand and the 
Calvinists on the other. It is rooted in the 
same sort of religious decay in the 17th as 
the Tractarians found in the 19th. And the 
struggles of the Enthusiasts, or Solitaires of 
Port-Royal, foreshadow the difficulties en- 


countered by the first Anglican religious two. 


centuries ago. The hostility of the Jesuits, the 
dampening effect of a worldly episcopate and 
ecclesiastical erastianism gave a harder set- 
ting to the Port-Royalists than the later An- 
glican founders endured. This is all quite 
apart from the theological ramifications of 
the Jansenist controversy which reached its 
climax in the bull Unigenitus in 1713. Bishop 
Jansenius of Ypres and Pere St. Cyran, spir- 
itual fathers of the Port-Royalists, lived and 
died in the Roman fold. 

The persecution and quibbling by the 


Jesuits forced the Port-Royalists out on a 


theological limb. But the fruits of the Move- 
ment were evident in a reformed and vigor- 
ous religious life in the French Church, with 
a marvelous by-product of devotional theol- 
ogy and homiletics which have endured. The 
oright light of this latter development shone 
in the works of Cardinal Berulle, founder 
of the Oratorians. The great philosopher and 
metaphysician Blaise Pascal was a staunch 
Jansenist who managed also to die in the 


Roman Church. After his death his incom- _ 


plete works were published under the title, 
Pensees sur la Religion, which the (Roman) 
Catholic Dictionary says, “have had, and 
still have, tremendous influence on French 
religious thought.” 

After the condemnation of the Port-Royal 
Movement by the Pope it was carried on by 
the Appellants, a “protestant” episcopal ex- 
pression if there ever was one, who gave the 
present Old Catholic Church of Utrecht its 
Holy Orders through Bishop Varlet. The 
Anglican communion, of which this Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church is a member, formally 


united in communion with the churches in 


munion with the Archbishop of Utrecht 
ne ! . 


a, N.Y 
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- (Rev.) NorMAN B. GODFREY. Ke 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


One of the largest and most pro- 
gressive publishers of religious books 
and church supplies is seeking an 
advertising manager. This position 
requires a man of unusual vitality, 
imagination, merchandising sense 
and executive ability and 


either 


(1) exceptional experi- 
ence in advertising and 
printing with tested and 
proved ability as a crea- 
tor of effective advertis- 
ing PLUS some knowl- 


edge and appreciation 
of the church and _ its 
ministry; 


or 


(2) a thorough knowl- 
edge of the church and 
religious literature PLUS 
some experience in ad- 
vertising and merchandis- 
ing. 


A substantial salary and permanent 
place with unusual security is offered 
the man who can qualify. Residence 
in a comfortable, medium-sized, 
middle-west city is required. All 
moving expenses paid. Other posi- 
tions as creative advertising copy- 
writers without executive responsibil- 
ity are also open. Give all details 
of experience and state salary de- 
sired in first letter. Applications will 
be kept confidential. 

Reply Box A-2987. 

Care of The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Ghe Payne Spiers Studios Inc. 


Studi at . 
Paterson, ® Rew Jersey a 
A) Church Furnishings ait 


Carved Woot 


-  SURPLICES—STOLES — 
VESTMENTS 3 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CASSOCKS ah 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS | 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, 


1 83 7Shurch Vestment Makers 1945 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Pictured at left 
is Peabody 
Folding Chair 
No. 72. Notice 
the supporting 
cross-rail be- 
neath the seat. 
This folding 
chair will not 
tip. Children 
can climb 
around on it, 
sit on the edge 
of the seat or even stand on it in comparative 
safety. It’s the ideal chair for Sunday School 
and Church use. It's strong, long lasting, easy 


No. 72 


- to handle, easy to store, takes a minimum of 


space and is a real value. Write for prices and 
delivery date and be sure to tell how many 
chairs you plan on ordering. Kindergarten 
size, Peabody No. 75 folding chairs are also 
available. 


THE PEABODY COMPANY 
Box 20 North Manchester, Ind. 


| The American Church Union, Inc. 


Organized to defend and extend the 
| Catholic faith and heritage of the 


| Episcopal Church. Every loyal Churchman 
| should be a member. Send for Statement. 


GENERAL SECRETARY 


Box 455 Rosemont, Pa. 


VESTMENTS 


_ Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Clofhs—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Over One Hundred Years 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


We Sell Books of All 
Publishers 
Write for Catalog 
as 
OREHOUSE-GORHAM co. 
aoe 41st St., New York TSENG Ys aL 
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VICTOR HOAG, EDITOR 


Gather Them In 


MIDWESTERN bishop is propos- 
A ing that every school in his diocese 

shall open in a new and thrilling 
way, with a home missionary drive. He 
asks that the opening day be a meeting of 
the old pupils with their teachers to or- 
ganize a week’s intensive membership 
campaign. 

At this opening Sunday all pupils will 
first be advanced to their new grades, and 
turned over to their new teachers. Then 
the plan will be explained: To bring to a 
great Rally Day, on the following Sunday, 
all children in the neighborhood who have 
no church. 

Every old pupil is to agree to be a 
“bringer.” The rector is to provide a 
prospectus—printed or mimeographed— 
to be broadcasted throughout the commun- 
ity. This will state the goals of the school, 
and give all the courses and teachers. Each 
child will be given a quantity of these, and 
its meaning explained so he can give it out 
intelligently. Together, each class will try 
to think of names of children, of any age, 
who should be invited. 

All groups in the parish will reénforce 
the work of the children, and a barrage of 
publicity will get everyone interested and 
working. 

“Tf you are not attending any Sunday 
school, you are invited to come with me to 
our school next Sunday.” Each bringer is 
to call for his new friends if possible. At 
the Rally Day every new child will be 
introduced to the whole school by the one 
who brought him. 

Rally Day is to be made as exciting and 
interesting as can be, with special pro- 
gram, class reports, and an inspirational 
talk by the. rector and other officers. 
Recruiting awards will be given out, 
scaled by ribbons or buttons signifying 
lieutenant for one recruit, captain for two, 
and so on. J 

Teachers willbe prepared to instill class 
interest and enthusiasm for the course. 
They will teach the first lesson as at- 
tractively as they know how, thoroughly 
prepared. They will project plans for the 
fall, as well as further plans for recruit- 
ing on later Sundays. 

The plan is devised to overcome the 
general failure of our Church schools to 
publicize their work with enthusiasm, and 
to come in.’ 

We know that many boys and girls are 
receiving no religious instruction. Yet most 


schools wait for new pupils, never go out 


after them. A frank, enthusiastic invita- 


tion, coupled with a parish-wide interest 
and effort, will bring large results. (The 


foregoing is the “Fond du Lac Plan.” I 
certain to work anywhere when attemp 
heartily.) 


Is THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OUTMODED. 


Not in Canada, where I have just I 
the pleasure of taking services in th 
rural churches on St. Joseph Island, O1 
on the same Sunday. One church especia 
interested me. It was located in the oj 
country, standing. in the midst of a gre 
of lovely maples, with its graveyard cli 
around it. 

The service was to start at three. 
arrived early and found the Sunday sch 
in earnest session. There were only t 
classes, one full pew in the back corn 
and another in front, the teachers stand’ 
in the pew ahead, and carefully drill 
their lessons. They used the standard n 
terials of the General Board of Religic 
Education of the Canadian Church. Bi 
teachers had evidently been through th 
material in other years. There was 
hesitation or uncertainty. The children h 
nearly all come on foot, ‘cross count 
through the woods and fields, ahead of | 
adults. 

Presently the older ones began to arri 
and cars parked at the gate. The yov 
superintendent had a closing prayer, 2 
the children moved out into the sunshi 
visiting and playing among the tomb stor 
for a little while. 

They all came back into the chu: 
when the service started, sitting amc 
the older people. Everybody entered i 
the responses with zest, and sang + 
chants and hymns with a solemn caden 
and soul-stirring volume. I felt the w 
companionship of the Anglican commun’ 
as we sang Evensong, the same service 
ours, made even more striking by the f 
archaic pronouns, and the wartime “C 
save the King” after the benediction. 4 

Our point is this: Here, in a stric 
rural church, the children were learn 
the Faith in a school as thorough as 
biggest city parish. And they had one v 
advantage which outweighed any sm 
lack in their equipment. They were lea 
ing Church life by worshiping with 
parents. 

Their school was not a thing ap 
an institution in practical competitio 
the normal services. It was assume 
they would attend church as their re 
Sunday experience. And the w 
timed with that in mind. ea 

One further virtue, which puts 
oie: s our Ane eee 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


WAR & PEACE 


ICTORY 


ition Prays as Surrender 


"ws Is Received 


"As the word of unconditional surrender 
the Japanese forces swept the world, 
mericans throughout the nation gave 
anks for victory and prayed for guidance 
mpeace. 
Setting aside the first peacetime Sunday, 
agust 19th, as a Day of Prayer, Presi- 
nt Truman issued the following procla- 
ution: 
“The war lords of Japan and the Japa- 
se armed forces have surrendered. They 
ve surrendered unconditionally. Three 
pnths after victory in Europe, victory has 
me in the East. 
“The cruel war of aggression which 
pan started eight years ago to spread the 
eces of evil over the Pacific has resulted 
ther total defeat. 
“This is the end of the grandiose 
nemes of the dictators to enslave the peo- 
=s of the world, destroy their civilization, 
id institute a new era of darkness and 
2zradation. This day is a new beginning 
the history of freedom on this earth. 
“Our global victory has come from the 
irage and stamina and spirit of free 
en and women united in determination 
fight. Le 
“Tt has come from the massive strength 
arms and materials created by peace- 
ving peoples who knew that unless they 
on, decency in the world would end. 


| citizens all over the world, turned sol- 
| coe overnight, who showed a ruth- 


{ 
4 


Living Church 


ord oh the News, the W ork, and 
| of the Episcopal Churc 
s 


lcting Editor 
ing a 
ssoctate Editor 
iate Editor 
yk Editor 


“Tt has come from millions of peace-~ 


less enemy that they were not afraid to 
fight and to die, and that they knew how to 
win. 

“It has come with the help of God, who 
was with us in the early days of adversity 
and disaster, and who has now brought us 
to this glorious day of triumph. 

“Let us give thanks to Him, and remem- 
ber that we have now dedicated ourselves 
to follow in His ways to a lasting and just 
peace and to a better world. 

“Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby appoint Sunday, August 19, 1945, 
to be a day of prayer. 

“T call upon the people of the United 
States, of all faiths, to unite in offering 
their thanks to God for the victory we 
have won, and in praying that He will sup- 
port and guide us into the paths of peace. 

“T also call upon my countrymen to de- 
dicate this day of prayer to the memory of 
those who have given their lives to make 
possible our victory. 

“In witness whereof,.I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the City of Washington this 
sixteenth day of August, in the Year of 
Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and Forty- 
five, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
-seventieth. 

“Harry S. TRUMAN.” 


President Truman, with Mrs. Truman. 
attended services on the Day of Prayer in 
the East Room of the White House. 

Chaplain Luther D. Miller, chief of army 
chaplains, and Chaplain William N. 
Thomas, chief of navy chaplains, conducted 
the interdenominational service. 

Surrounding Mr. Truman were mem- 
bers of his cabinet, of the Supreme Court, 


of Congress, and other high government 


officials. 
New York 


The announcement that Japan had ac- 
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steps of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, of St. Thomas’ Church on Fifth 
Avenue, and of the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin in the Times Square region 
were thronged with young and old, kneel- 
ing in silence. Places of worship that were 
open were filled to capacity. 

In all the churches on the morning of 
the 15th, there were services at several 
hours. Trinity Church held a service every 
hour, the first being an early celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist. In the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, there was, as had 
been planned, a special service of thanks- 
giving at noon, the Rey. Canon Edward 
N. West being the officiant. At the cus- 
tomary daily celebration of the 
Eucharist in the cathedral, at 7: 30 and 8 
A.M., special thanksgiving and prayers were 
said. The congregations were large and 
deeply serious. At all services in the city of 
New York and in the other churches of 
the diocese of New York, the prayer set 
forth by Bishop Manning was used. [L.C., 
August 19th. ] 


The Lord Bishop of Central Tangan-— 


yika, East Africa (the Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
A. Campbell), pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 

All the churches of the city of New 
York held services of thanksgiving on 
Sunday, August 19th, as requested by the 
President in his proclamation. At the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Bishop 


Spencer of West Missouri was the special | 
preacher at the morning service. After the © 
sermon the Te Deum was sung by the 


summer choir of men. The Litany was 


said before the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. The Rev. Canon Edward Ne 
West officiated, the Rev. Canon Thomas 


At 


Holy © 


? 
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WAR & PEACE 


A. Sparks taking parts of the service. 
Bishop Manning’s prayer, compiled for 
V-J Day, was offered and a message from 
him read. 

Bishop Carruthers of South Carolina 
was the special preacher at the Thanks- 
giving Service at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church. At St. George’s the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Elmore McN. McKee, preached ; 
at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin also 
the sermon was by the rector, the Rey. 
Dr. Grieg Taber. The Rev. Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell was the preacher at Trinity 
Church. 


Boston 


Again on a day of victory, the Church 
came into her own—all communions to be 
sure, but very especially the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul which, strategically 
situated in the center of downtown Bos- 
ton with the spacious Boston Common 
opening before her, appeals to the eye, and 
easily also to the ear by the aid of loud 
speakers. On Tuesday, day of the an- 
nouncement that victory over the Japanese 
was assured, St. Paul’s was thronged 
until 11 p.m. On Wednesday 20-minute 
services on the hour, from 8 a.m. until 8 
P.M., again filled it to the doors; and at 
noon the president of the Boston Area 
Council of Churches, the Rev. Ashley Day 
Leavitt, spoke at the outdoor service on 
the Cathedral Porch. 

The general plan throughout the dio- 
cese was for local community services to 
be augmented in the parish churches by 
special services based on the National 
Council’s leaflet, Vision After Victory. In 
the many camps and rehabilitation centers 
for soldiers, chaplains conducted services 
for the men. The bells of the Old North 
Church edifice, hallowed in American his- 
tory, rang out as they had done on V-E 


ay. 

On both Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
nings, the Esplanade concerts were a mar- 
velous experience with tens of thousands 
moved by the special programs given under 
the stars by the symphony orchestra in the 
magnificent Hatch Memorial Shell on the 
banks of the Charles River. In the city 
itself, great hilarity was mixed with the 
spirit of thankfulness during the two-day 
official holiday. It took the turn of planned 
and also impromptu shows on the Com- 
mon, while exuberant sailors frolicked in 
the noted old Frog Pond. Servicemen re- 
ceived many chaste salutes; Chinatown 
brought out its long, sinuous dragon to 
weave through its streets; in the North 
End, the Italian colony served wine and 
refreshments gratis to all from little 
stands improvised along the roadways; 
self-appointed orators held forth; there 


were bonfires; there were parades; there. ~ 
was flag waving, horn-tooting, the exhibi- 
tion of dummies of the enemy, in alto- 
gether the most noisy and colorful victory 
celebration in Boston’s history. 


But dummies were whisked by the 
thedral in silence while the outdoor 
rvice was in progress; the procession of 
e entering to pray or place a candle in 
Prayer Shrine would have kept on 
the small hours of the morning; 

, Roman Catholic, and Jew 

teir churches and temples; and. 
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the religious leaders of all faiths voiced 
the aspiration expressed by Bishop Sher- 
rill of Massachusetts in his published 
statement: “As a people we thank Al- 
mighty God for the victorious conclusion 
of the war. We remember gratefully at 
this time those whose sacrifice has made 
victory possible, and our hearts go out to 
many who in this day of triumph remain 
bereaved. May God grant us courage and 
wisdom to play our great part in the 
building of a new world of peace, right- 
eousness, and brotherhood.” 


ALABAMA 


When Alabamians heard the news of the 
surrender of the Japanese, many of them, 
Episcopalians and others, flocked to the 
churches at once. In many instances the 
Episcopal church was the only one to 
conduct a service Tuesday night, a fact 
which was mentioned many times with ap- 
preciation by non-Episcopalians. Frequent 
services marked Wednesday, too. Many 
parish churches had one or more celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion Wednesday 
morning, as well as cooperating with local 
community observances. 

In Birmingham several of the churches 
had services Tuesday night. On Wednes- 
day all parishes cooperated with the pro- 
gram at the Church of the Advent, down- 
town, where Bishop Carpenter of Ala- 
bama scheduled a 15-minute service on the 
hour every hour all day long, in addition 
to a celebration of the Holy Communion 
at 11 a.M., attended by more than 400 
persons. 

Trinity Church, Mobile, had a service 
Tuesday night, and all parishes codperated 
in a service Wednesday noon in Christ 
Church, when every pew was filled. 

In Montgomery downtown St. John’s 
had a well-attended service Tuesday night, 
and other services were held on Wednes- 
day. 


SoutH FLormwa 


Services of praise and thanksgiving were 

held throughout South Florida, after the 
longed-for advent of peace. On the eve- 
ning of the 14th, church bells and sirens 
gave the glad message, while many per- 
sons were silently offering their deep 
gratitude for God’s boundless mercy. 
_ Bishop Wing and many of the clergy 
are away on vacation, but Bishop Louttit 
and other clergy held special services 
throughout the 15th. Dean Johnson had 
a special celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the cathedral with another 
service at noon and one in the evening, 
the cathedral open constantly for those 
coming at other hours. 


Derroir Py 
Within ten minutes after the announce- 
ment of Japan’s acceptance of the terms 
outlined at the Potsdam Conference (7:00 
P.M. Detroit time, Tuesday, August 14th), 
the dwellers in the Arsenal of Democracy 
had looked at each other with a great light 
of comprehension dawning in their eyes, 
and gone completely and gloriously crazy. 
Within half an hour after the announce- 
ment, scarcely a place of business was to 
be found open—and usually there a 


lot of places open in 
he es 


SE 


city authorities had cagily announced 
forehand that the sale of gasoline 

liquor would be prohibited for 24 h 
immediately after the official annow 
ment, and all the other storekeepers. 
if in response to some unheard but per! 
ly understood command, followed s 
With one accord they closed their sh 
snatched the nearest means at hand 
making noise, and joined the throngs 
on the streets in tin-pan parades, sné 
dances, corner discussions, and anytl 
else to celebrate the peace. Small chilc 
tied tin cans to their tricycles and bicyc 
older ones got out the family cars, lc 
garaged and laden with the dust of ye 
and went honking cheerfully up and dc 
the streets. 

Half a million went downtown, wt 
the congestion was so great as to s 
vehicular traffic to a stand-still. One 
the staff of Michigan’s Department 
Promotion reported, “Mostly adolesce 
everybody good-natured, hardly anyb 
intoxicated.” The din was terrific. I 
sonally, we live out in the sticks, an 
was interesting to mark the progress 
the celebration, rising from the wi 
excited center-of-the-city and con 
gradually farther and farther into the « 
lying sections until our quiet neighborh 
was a bedlam of joy and noise. We hav 
any idea how long it lasted; we drop 
off to sleep after awhile from sheer 
haustion, and kept waking at intervals 
night as groups of celebrators whoo 
through the neighborhood. 

For once, Detroit forgot problems, t 
sions, relationships, and all the cat 
words about being a “test-tube for ] 
mocracy,” a potential load of dynam 
etc., etc. For once, Detroit was a c 
munity of brothers without reference 
creed, class, or color and with but « 
thought uppermost in mind: “They'll 
coming home—they’ll be coming hom 
Detroit is fiercely proud of her men ; 
women in the armed farces. 

The next day, the city was quiet — 
waiting. Many services were held in 
churches. Bishop Creighton of Michi 
held two services in St. Paul’s Cathed 
and was mightily surprised when hundr 
attended, upon practically no notice. 
number of other services were held b 
during the day and in the evening, | 
many others will be held upon the offi 
announcement of the signing of the s 
render terms. ; 

There were, of course, those who 
not join in the active celebrating. Det 
has many gold stars in the windows of _ 
homes, and many sons and daughters 
the hands of the enemy; so her Tejoic 
was necessarily tempered with sadn 
The organist of one Detroit parish ca 
into the promotion office the following « 
and was asked, jocularly, “Where v 
you on the night of August 14th, at 
o'clock?” “Listening to the radio . 
some other people,” he replied, and sn 
“They all got up and ran out of the h 
screaming,” he continued, “but I just | 
down right there. I’ve got a brother in 
South Pacific.” And his eyes filled y 
tears. cas, Sa See 
__ Wednesday night was ; 

e downt 


cs 
~ Cale 
oa ‘a > 
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outskirts were quiet. One almost “in- 
piational” incident occurred when a 
up of young merry-makers from Wind- 
i Ontario, across the river, apparently 
hearing enough noise from the United 
attes, decided to come over and liven 
pags up. They swept through the tunnel, 
| were met at the Detroit side by a 
tup of armed police officers, who sooth- 
ly persuaded them to retrace their 
9s. The officers escorted them to the 
‘tnational line, which runs smack down 
middle of the Detroit River, but then 
police had to turn back because—hold 
ir breath—they had no permits to carry 
as in Canada! 
#Uhe sudden lifting of the gasoline ra- 
hung resulted in the appearance on the 
hways of thousands of venerable vehi- 
; which had enjoyed a considerable 
fiod of rest and relaxation, and although 
imotor fuel was to be sold until 7:00 
on Wednesday, it certainly looked 
t evening as if Detroiters, long denied 
ir right to the title of residents in the 
fotor City,” were making up for lost 
ee. However, respect for ancient tires, 
something, evidently accounted for very 
le speeding. 
B3y Thursday, most of the retail shops 
re again open, although many of the 
ts remained closed, some even shut- 
rx down until the following Monday. 
Jetroit was normal again Friday, to all 
ward appearances. When the surrender 
s are finally signed, there will no 
ibt be, as stated above, formal and off- 
| observance of this great event. Detroit 
; many problems ahead, unemployment 
> to tremendous reconversion plans, 
culation turn-over, all the pull and tug 
1 heave of big business turning from 
mr to peace, and quick. But Detroit had 
wonderful time for awhile. 


West Mrissourr 
Episcopal churches in Kansas City cele- 
uted victory day with services Tuesday 
-+ht and Wednesday morning. At Grace 
1 Holy Trinity, the Rev. Edward John- 
a, retired, held a service at 8 p.m. Tues- 
y night in the great downtown stone 
arch built more than 50 years ago. 
While crowds cheered, sang, and tooted 
ttomobile horns in an unceasing bedlam 
til after midnight, the cathedral rang 
Ith hymns. of thankfulness and prayers 
pressing gratitude to the Almighty. 
‘Holy Communion was celebrated at 8 
4d 10:30 the following morning. All 
vices were well attended, and among 
> congregations were many strangers in 
ivice uniforms. 
i imilar services were held at St. Paul’s 
urch, St. Andrew’s, St. John’s, St. 
and St. Augustine’s. At St. 
ary’s Church, in an underprivileged 
yntown residence district a High Mass 
s said at 8 A.M. on Wednesday. 
Ji churches remained open all day for 
yer and meditation. 


Eau CLAIRE 
the evening of August 14th, im- 
ately after the announcement of 
, all the cathedral lights were lighted. 
the festive candles at the altar, the 
ranch standards, and the lights 


¢ 
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the war shrine blazed all evening, until 
shortly before ten. 

The doors stood wide open, and a sign 
announced that the formal celebration 
service would be at 7:30 on Wednesday 
evening, with a Thanksgiving Eucharist 
at 7:30 Wednesday morning. 

As on V-E Day, the town was divided, 
all groups but the Lutherans and Roman 
Catholics asked to attend either the Cathe- 
dral or the Congregational group. 

At the Cathedral, the dean being away, 


Bishop Horstick conducted the service, 
consisting of three special Litanies—of 
Commemoration, of Confession, and of 


Peace, with many appropriate hymns. 

The service ended with the Te Deum, 
said by the whole body present, before the 
benediction. 


SEATTLE 


In spite of traffic snarls, and loaded 
buses, Seattle churches were filled to over- 
flowing with thankful people at special 
services on Tuesday evening, August 14th, 
and Wednesday morning, August 15th. 

At St. Mark’s Cathedral, services were 
held by Bishop Huston of Olympia, assist- 
ed by the Rev. Canon E. B. Smith, of 
Bellingham, Wash.; at Christ Church by 
the Rev. Gordon E. Bratt of Abbottsford, 
B. C., and at Trinity Parish Church by 
the Rev. John P. Craine, assisted by 
Chaplain Marshall Ellis. The services at 
‘Trinity were especially impressive, closing 
with “Taps” blown by a Navy bugler, 
after the benediction. 

On Wednesday morning, special thanks- 
giving services and memorial services 
were celebrated in Trinity, Christ Church, 


St. Clement’s of which the Rev. D. Vin- 


cent Gray is rector, and St. Paul’s Church, 

rector, the Rev. Walter G. Horn. 
Epiphany Church held a special Holy 

Communion service on Thursday morning, 


August 16th. 
OREGON 


During V-J week, churches in the dio- 
cese remained open and special prayers and 
Communion services were held. Bishop 
Dagwell issued a statement calling on all 
the churches to celebrate with services of 
thanksgiving on Sunday. 

Wednesday night, a huge throng gath- 
ered at the civic stadium for an inter- 
denominational and interracial service. The 
principal address was made by Rabbi 
Henry J. Berkowitz, a navy chaplain. Dr. 
William Youngson of the Methodist 
Church presided. Participating from the 
Episcopal Church were Dr. Lansing E. 
Kempton, rector of Trinity Church, who 
read the Scriptures, and the Rev. Lee 
Owen Stone (Colored) of St. Philip’s 
Church, who gave the benediction. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The churches of San Francisco were 
shrines of thanksgiving for thousands im- 
mediately upon the announcement of the 
Japanese surrender by the President. 

Hugh Mackinnon, FAGO, presented a 
victory arrangement of sacred music be- 
ginning five minutes after the surrender 
announcement upon the Grace Cathedral 
carillon. Within half an hour hundreds of 
people were flooding into the cathedral for 


a service of thanksgiving which was con- 
ducted by Canon Shreve. The cathedral 
remained open until 11 p.m., during which 
time a second service of thanksgiving was 
held at 8 p.m. An organist was at the 
console until late evening. 

St. Luke’s Church held a special service 
at 8 P.M. as did most other Episcopal 
churches in the San Francisco Bay area. 
Many churches offered special services of 
Holy Communion on Wednesday. 

The churches of other communions 
ministered to huge crowds. Old St. 
Mary’s, the oldest Roman Catholic church 
in the city, was taxed to capacity. Most 
Lutheran churches presented at least three 
services “Tuesday evening and during 
Wednesday—which was generally  ob- 
served as a holiday throughout the city. 

The Bishop of California had author- 
ized. a special service of thanksgiving in 
all churches of the diocese on Sunday, 
August 19th, in keeping with the procla- 
mation by the President of the United 
States. 

A sobering note in the rejoicing of San 
Francisco was the celebration on Market 
Street which began with the first intima- 
tion of victory on Sunday night and devel- 
oped into a riot by Wednesday evening 
when riot squads were called out to dis- 
perse the crowds. Before this was ac- 
complished hundreds were injured, at 
least one sailor was killed, women were 
attacked, and property was damaged run- 
ning into thousands of dollars. The parti- 
cipants were in the main younger service- 
men and young hooligans of the civilian 
population. One editorial writer termed 
the disturbances as the most. vicious vic- 
tory riot in the nation. The liquor stores 
had opened at 4 p.m. before the riot be- 
gan. 


Los ANGELES 


Thanksgiving services were held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, and all the 
larger churches on August 15th. At the 
cathedral Bishop Gooden, Suffragan, gave 
a brief address and prayers were read by 
the Rev. Peter Paulsen, assistant to the 
dean. The attendance at the services all 
over’ the diocese was large and gratifying 
and the local press ran pictures of the 
gatherings. 

The peace celebrations on the streets in 
southern California were noisy and _ bois- 
terous but there was little rowdyism, little 
drunkenness, and the quiet dignified divine 
services were attended by large and 
prayerful congregations. In nearly all the 
Episcopal churches the services on the 
preceding and succeeding Sundays were 
devoted to the peace observance. The Rev. 
Dr. W..W. Fleetwood, rector emeritus of 
All Saints’ Church, Beverly Hills, preach- 
ed on Sunday, August 12th, to a congrega- — 
tion that filled the cathedral, discussing 
the spirit that must prevail if the nation is 
to meet the needs of the hour. Bishop 
Mitchell, retired, of Arizona, occupied the _ 
pulpit of the cathedral and preached a ser- _ 
mon on the challenge of the peace. - 


Mexico 


Although there could be no previous — 
announcement of the J apanese acceptance | 
of the Potsdam terms, Christ Church, — 
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Mexico City, D. F., of which the Rey. 
George Wyatt is rector, was crowded to 
capacity on August 16th to celebrate the 
victory with a service of thanksgiving. 

A large overflow audience filled the 
churchyard, through which American, 
British, and Canadian legation representa- 
tives had paraded with their respective 
flags. 

The American ambassador, George S. 
Messersmith, read the lesson, and the Rev. 
George Wyatt conducted the service, at 
which Bishop Salinas gave the benediction. 
Included in the music were the T’e Deum 
and the Halleluja chorus from the Mes- 
siah. 


British Dean Bars Victory Service 
Because of Atomic Bomb 


Because victory was “won by the atomic 
bomb,” the Very Rev. C. C. Thicknesse, 
dean of St. Alban’s Abbey in Hertford- 
shire, England, refused to permit the abbey 
bells to be pealed on Victory Day or to 
allow the church to be used for a civic 
service of thanksgiving. 

“T do not hold a service of thanksgiving 
in St. Alban’s,” the dean told the city coun- 
cil, “because I cannot honestly give thanks 
to God for an event brought about by the 
wrong use of force, by an act of wholesale, 
indiscriminate massacre which is different 
in kind from all the acts of open warfare 
hitherto, however brutal and hideous.” 

Subsequently, however, Dean Thick- 
nesse agreed to hold a service in the abbey 
on Sunday, August 19th, to mark the com- 
ing of peace. 


ARMED FORCES 


Chaplain Donald W. Mayberry 
Awarded Bronze Star Medal 


The Navy Department has announced 
that Chaplain Donald W. Mayberry, form- 
er rector of St. Paul’s Church, Brunswick, 
Me., has been awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal for meritorious service during the 
battle for Okinawa. A graduate of Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y., and Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., 
Chaplain Mayberry entered the naval 
chaplaincy in December, 1942. Before his 
duty with the Sixth Marine Division, he 
served at the Marine Corps Aviation Base, 
Kearney Mesa, Calif. His parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Mayberry, live at 92 
Arlington St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

The citation, signed by Lemuel C. 

_ Shepherd jr., major general, Marine 
_ Corps, reads as follows: 
“For meritorious service in connection 


ae forces on Okinawa Shim, Ryukyu Islands, 
during the period from 1 April 1945 to 21 
June 1945. While serving as division chap- 
lain with a Marine infantry division, 

_ Lieutenant Mayberry displayed exceptional 
_ devotion to duty and moral courage in the 
- fulfillment of his duties. He was a constant 


visiting the hospitals to comfort the 
nded, lending spiritual guidance to the 
arines while under fire, and affording a 
burial to comrades killed in ac- 
1h ye eee ; 


____with operations again the enemy Japanese 


Warr ie 


dis- 


Recently 
charged from the Navy, he will serve 


as national associate director for lay- 
men’s work |L.C., August 19th | 
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tion. His untiring efforts in coordinating 
religious activities throughout the division, 
his dignity and sincere appreciation of the 
problems of others, and the manner in 
which he executed the varied duties and 
responsibilities of the division chaplain 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service.” 


Chaplains’ Work Praised 


Recommendation that Brig. Gen. Luth- 
er D. Miller, army chief of chaplains, and 
“other chaplains with heavy responsibili- 
ties,” be promoted to major general is 
made by the Army and Navy Journal in 
an article on the 170th anniversary of the 
Chaplains’ Corps. The Journal notes that 
“Congress recently voted authority for 
promoting chaplains to the rank of major 
general, but, except for the prior chief of 
chaplains, that authority has not been 
exercised.” 

The Journal further notes that recent 
statistics on World War II reveal that 
54 Army chaplains have been killed in 
action, 53 have died from  non-battle 
causes, and 194 have been wounded—l7 of 
these twice and two thrice. Nineteen are 
still listed as detained by the Japanese, in 
addition to seven who were rescued and 
three known to have died in enemy hands. 
A total of 900 decorations has been 
awarded to 705 Army chaplains in recogni- 
tion of their work. 

In the 170 years of the corps’ history, 
the Journal observes, “ministers, priests, 
and rabbis have been at hand to counsel 
the soldiers, to hold religious services in 
chapels and fields, to minister to the dying, 
and to console the bereaved. Their lot 
has often been fraught with difficulties; 
other duties have been assigned to them 
so that they were hard put to find time for 
their religious work, and at times some 
religious organizations frowned on their 
work as giving sanction to the evils of war. 


But today the Corps of Chaplains has 
protected status better than ever before 
its history. .. . We urge, on this 17( 
anniversary, that the present Chief 

Chaplains, Brig. Gen. Luther D. Mill 
be elevated to that rank (major genera 
and that other chaplains with heavy : 
sponsibilities be so recognized.” 


Kamikaze Pilot Proves Right 
To Be Called a Christian 


By CLarENcE W. HA. 


Religious News Service Correspondent 


Scarcer perhaps than the proverb 
hen’s teeth are evidences of Christian 
among Japanese fighting men as sampl 
by American forces meeting them in bs 
tle. But there are a few, just enough 
make you know that prewar missi 
efforts in Japan have not been waste 
And also just enough to reassure us th 
there must be in Nippon a nucleus 
whole-souled Christians around whi 
missionary effort may start again. 

When I reached this battle-ripped isla 
of Okinawa shortly before it was “s 
cured,” I found men and officers shaki 
their heads over an incident that had c 
curred a few days before. The story co 
cerned a Kamikaze pilot who was also 
Christian—a brand of being many G 
had refused to believe existed among the 
enemy—and who risked his own life 
prove it. 

It happened during the heights of t 
final and most fanatical efforts by t 
Japanese to stem the advancing tide 
defeat on this Ryukuan outpost. A whe 
flock of suicide planes had made their ; 
tacks. Many had been shot down, but 
few got through ‘and left their blazi 
devastation on ships, planes, and _ isla 
installations. The American forces we 
fighting fires, removing the wounded ai 
repairing the damage. wrought by ft 
Kamikaze’s “ill wind.” The anti-aircre 
guns had just ceased throwing their stee 
puffs of death into the sky, and the grout 
forces were sighing with relief. 

Then, suddenly, the sirens sounded a1 
the ack-ack began again. A lone enen 
plane shot down through a cloud a 
headed for the island. It wove toward t 
air strip, plunging through the curtain 
steel and apparently impervious to t 
swarm of fighter planes that were attemg 
ing to shoot it down. , a 

But just as it seemed ready to plun 
into the parked planes, it deliberate 
swerved out to sea, gracefully banked a 
made a “belly landing” on the wate 
American soldiers, watching it, wonder 
in amazement. One officer gasped, “W. 
Why’d he do that? He could h 
smacked us sure!” 

Within a few minutes the pilot drag 
himself up on the beach and stag 
toward the GIs with rifles at the 
his hands lifted in the air. Among 
first to approach the dripping and 
draggled Japanese was Chaplain Ror 
Hillyer, senior chaplain of the T 
Army. When the pilot saw the chz 
he pointed to crosses on the latter’s 
form, and then jabbed an i me 
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own heart, grinning happily. An in- 
preter was called and it developed that 
: pilot was a Christian, convert of a 
ssion in his home town of Nagoya. 
For two years, the pilot said, he had 
iM in a prison camp for refusing to fight 
aerica. Then one day he had been told 
it he must either go into the Emperor’s 
iindling air force to be trained as a 
ot or be killed as a traitor. He had 
cen the first course, thinking the war 
wuld be over before his training could be 
npleted. 
HBut it wasn’t, and he was drilled in the 
thnique of the Kamikaze. This was his 
st mission, and, true to his original vow 
: to “commit murder against my fellow 
tristians,” he had found a way to lag 
aind the others and then jettison his 
ne, running the risk of either being shot 
n or of exploding his bomb when 
esh-landing on the water. 
Le indicated a glad willingness to suffer 
eatever punishment might be ahead for 
ha as a prisoner of war, but said that if 
llived to see the end of the war he want- 
tto return to Japan to be trained as “a 
rristian missionary to my people.” 


Hligious Life on Guam 


_juam is rapidly becoming a religious as 
1 as a military center, according to the 
cgust 4th issue of Army and Navy Jour- 
Under the direction of the island 
tplain, Lt. Comdr. R. T. Blomquist (in 
lilian life rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
est Hills, N. Y.), assisted by other 
chaplains, the religious program has 
n expanded “until now there is not one 
hom divine services are not available.” 
e Journal continues: 
“Representative of all faiths and denom- 
tions, such services are not only held 
pekly in many chapels here, but are also 
padcast to all parts of the island. This 
e first time such an extensive religious 
beer has been developed in a forward 
sa. By radio, the services reach all units 
i hospitals on the island and are also 
cked up by ships in the harbor and at 
” As Radio Guam is received through- 
the western Pacific, these services are 
abtless heard also by troops on Saipan 
bb a Tinian, and as far away as Iwo Jima 
Li Okinawa. 
Lhaplain Blomquist broadcasts Protest- 
from the picturesque native- 


t of voices from the Army, Navy, 
1e -s on Guam furnishes the 


ts petascasts the weekly 
a “Jewish Hour” 
the direction 


of his command. A double 


aplain James A. Quinn of 
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Memorial Service 
For Bishop Touret 


A memorial service for the late Rt. Rev. 
Frank H. Touret, formerly Bishop of 
Idaho, who died on August 2d [L.C., 
August 12th], was held in the Church of 
the Holy Cross, Tryon, N. C., on August 
5th. Bishop Gribbin of Western North 
Carolina and the Rev. C. P. Burnett, 
rector-emeritus of the parish, who had 
been closely associated with Bishop Tou- 
ret, officiated at the service, which was 
attended by many ‘Tryon residents and 
clergy of the diocese. 

Bishop Touret had made his home in 
Tryon during the autumn and winter 
months for the past 23 years, after retir- 
ing from the active ministry because of 
ill health. In the memorial service the 
Bishop’s character, his scholarly attain- 
ments, his preaching ability, and his readi- 
ness to assist in exercising his ministry as 
called upon by the Bishop and other dioc- 
esan clergy, were recalled. 

Bishop Touret was active in community 
affairs, was one of the founders of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Tryon, serving as chair- 
man of the board for a number of years. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Fr. Thomas Logan Accepts Call to 
Calvary Church, Philadelphia 


The Rev. Fr. Thomas Logan, rector of 
St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, 
Philadelphia, has accepted the call to ie 
come rector of Calvary Church, in the 
same city. This is said to be the first time 
in the history of the diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania that a Colored priest has been called 
as rector by a white congregation. 

Fr. Logan and his present congregation 
will join that of Calvary Church beginning 
September 9th. Bishop Hart of Pennsyl- 


_-vania will install him on September 20th 


at the 11 a.m. service, when all the Epis- 
copal churches of Philadelphia are expected 
to witness the ceremony. 


BOOKS 
Westminster Press Establishes 


Annual Award 
The Westminster Press of ee Presby- 


-terian Board of Christian Education has 


established an annual award for a book- 
length fiction manuscript stressing the in- 
fluence of Christian faith in contemporary 
life or in history. 


power of Chris- 


Its purpose is to develop fiction that can 
1 ef 


tary of the Federal Council of Churches; 
Philip VanDoren Stern, editor and novel- 
ist; Dr. Daniel A. Poling, president of In- 
fernoconal Christian Endeavor; Mrs. 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull, short-story writer; 
Miss Althea Hester Warren, city librare 
ian of Los Angeles; and Mrs. Barbara 
Snedecker Bates, fiction editor of the West- 
minster Press. 


RELIEF 


Work in India 


In 1944 the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for 
World Relief contributed $9,237.65 for 
work in India, of which $1,365 was special- 
ly designated for the famine areas. So far 
this year the Fund has sent for India 
$9,585.11, and there will probably be addi- 
tional gifts in the autumn. All of the 
money sent has been disbursed by the 
Church Committee for Relief in Asia. 
This committee is engaged in rehabilita- 
tion projects including making loans, pro- 
viding medical units, building boats, re- 
building homes, furnishing medical care for 
tubercular patients, providing mosquito 
netting, and a score of other useful and 
needed services to people in desperate need. 

The Bengal Christian Council Relief 
Committee which works locally in India, is 
headed by the Anglican Bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. S. K. Tarafdar, assistant Bishop of 
Calcutta; and the Rev. Shushil Chatterjee 
and the Rev. E. Mukerjee, Church of 


England priests, are members. oh 
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Seeks $250,000 for Belgian 
Churches og as 


The World Council of Churches has _ 
appealed to non-Roman groups in the 
United States, Great Britain, Switzerland, — 
and Sweden to contribute $250,000 to help uf 
churches in Belgium. Me 

Dr. J. Hutchinson Cockburn, reconstruc- 
tion secretary of the Council, said one- — 
third of the fund will be allotted for repa 
of church buildings and another th 
will be used as bonuses to enable pasto: 
to meet increased living costs. 5 


Rev. William Keys Appointed 2 
Youth Recreay 


of And@pee N a eant Theslog 
Newton Centre, Mass., as y 
of the america Committee for t 
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Missionary Conference 
By W. Basit OLIver 


History was made in Sydney when 

for the first time during their epis- 
copates the three Anglican Bishops in the 
Pacific—Bishop Kempthorne of Polynesia, 
Bishop Baddeley of Melanesia, and Bishop 
Strong of New Guinea met in conference 
with Archbishop West-Watson of New 
Zealand, the Ven. A. E. Prebble, arch- 
deacon of Waimate, N. Z., Major H. S. 
Robinson, secretary of the Melanesian 
mission, and Archbishop Mowll of Sydney, 
Bishop Moyes of Armidale, and the Rev. 
M. A. Warren, secretary of the Austral- 
ian Board of Missions. 

From far and near these leaders of the 
Church’s missionary enterprises had come 
together to face the problems of postwar 
reconstruction and advance in the Pacific, 
and to plan for the effective coéperation 
of Australia and New Zealand in safe- 
guarding the interests of the brown people 
of this vast area. 

This “ecclesiastical equivalent of the 
Anzac Pact” expressed approval and sat- 
isfaction with the provisions of that im- 
portant and far-reaching agreement as ap- 
plied to native welfare, and gave its full 
support to the statement of the govern- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand that 
“the-main purpose of the trust is the wel- 
fare of the native peoples, and their social, 
economic, and political development.” 

Conscious of the close and effective col- 
laboration of Australia, America, and the 
Netherlands East Indies in the grim con- 
flict of the Pacific, the Conference took 
preliminary steps for similar codperation 
in the critical days of peace. 

The comity of missions, whereby mem- 
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Sydney Sun. 
CHurCH LEaApERS AT Historic SoutH PAciric Missionary CONFERENCE* 


bers of other communions had worked 
with the Church of England within certain 
specified areas was a further evidence of 
a recognition of the fellowship of service. 


VITAL QUESTIONS 


A vision of the wide extension of mis- 
sionary work in the Pacific led the con- 
ference to formulate plans for its attain- 
ment. 

Vital questions were raised concerning 
the nature of the educational policy to be 
adopted for the natives, and it was unani- 
mously agreed that it must have a religious 
foundation. “Whilst it is not absolutely 
necessary for native races without a 
literature to learn to read or write, it is 
necessary for them to have moral strength 
and stability.” 

The scholastic and spiritual training of 
native agents was recognized as a matter 
of first importance. 

Another urgent question before the 
conference was that of medical missions, 
and a recognition of the need of govern- 
ment codperation. In this connection the 
following resolution was passed: 


“The Australian Board of Missions ap- 
preciates the medical services given in Pa- 
pua and New Guinea by the military regime, 
and urges upon the government the import- 
ance of ensuring that the Civil Administra- 
tion will have enough money and supplies to 
continue the medical service which the army 
has initiated and conducted effectively. The 
conference desires to call the attention of 
the Commonwealth Government to the satis- 
factory position in the Solomon Islands and 


*Left to right: The Archdeacon of Waimate, 
N. Z., the Bishop of Armidale, the Bishop of 
Melanesia, Bishop Cranswick (chairman of the 
Australian Board of Missions), the Archbishop of 
Sydney, who presided, the Primate of New Zea- 
land, the Bishop of Polynesia, the Bishop of New 
Guinea, and the Rev. A. Warren, foreign 
secretary of the Australian Board of Missions. 


Fiji, where the governments warmly 

courage the codperation of the mission 
bodies and grant them every facility to ca 
on their work; this relationship contin 
even during the war.” 


Much thought and time were devo 
to the vexed question of indentured lab 
and while aware of some grave abu 
which have resulted in certain areas fr 
the working of the system, the confere 
recorded its appreciation of the endeay 
made by governments and many priv 
employers to protect and advance the 
terests of the natives. “In the event of 
abolition, the conference hopes that 
alternative system would first be fot 
which would conserve the benefits < 
avoid the evils connected with indentu: 
labor.” 

Underlying the whole aim of the sf 
itual and educational development of © 
native races was the policy of mission: 
training, and full and lengthy discuss 
centered upon this vital subject. The c 
ference expressed its gratitude for 
training given in the Australian Board 
Missions Hostel in Sydney, and recor 
its appreciation of the necessity for fu 
trained men and women for the miss 
field. 

It was a great and momentous conf 
ence, realistically facing the problems 
challenges of postwar reconstruction, w 
a vision of an ever-increasing area 
missionary service—seeking to extend 
ready co0dperation to governments 2 
missionary organizations of its own < 
other countries. 


SECOND CONFERENCE 


After this conference had conclud 
another was held under the auspices 
the National Missionary Council 
Australia when those delegates who | 
attended the previous conference < 
others met at the Bible House, Bathu 
Street, Sydney, to discuss-the proposals. 
a South Pacific Christian Conference. 

The delegates met in an atmosphere 
Warm cooperation, and discussed the p 
posals of the National Missionary Con 
cils of Australia and New Zealand, 
connection with the preparation of sury 
and the initiation of suitable machin 
for the organization of such a conferen 

Following the precedent set at Madr 
it was commonly felt that the conferes 
ought to be held on the field rather th 
in a sending country, and it was decic 
to endeavor to secure suitable premises 
Fiji. It was also decided that the majoi 
of delegates be sent from the youn 
Churches, thus ensuring a prepondera 
of local opinion and making it in realit 
field conference 

It is hoped that through the codpe 
tion of the International Mission 
Council there may be visitors also fr 
other mission areas such as India, Chi 
and Africa. These, however, will 
rather as observers to assure the co 
ence of the interest of the Christian v 
in this new Pacific development. 

One of the important subjects for ¢ 
cussion is that concerning the indigem 
Church. A commission has been app 


Ji inquire into the present position and the 
ture possibilities as regards worship, 
if-support, self-government, and Church 
tension at home and abroad. Commis- 
bons were also appointed to deal with 
Pucation, literature, medical work, public 
aalth, and economic welfare. These com- 
Jcssions will work in collecting statistics, 
curing surveys, and soliciting interpreta- 
ons of conditions from those on the field 
ed in the administrative work in Aus- 
alia, bearing on the future of Christian 
ork among the various island groups. 
The International Missionary Council 
tto be asked to provide the personnel for 
economic survey. Dealing with the 
cestion of literature the conference felt 
ee importance of the provision of suitable 
eerature for the island peoples, and espe- 
ully for the growing Church. The work 
the Pacific Christian Literature Society 
has commended. The conference fully 
ccognized the importance of the vernacu- 
in Christian work, and also stressed 
e need for a second language that must 
the lingua franca for the whole Pacific 
Hild. 
‘One important discussion at conference 
nphasized the common realization of the 
bligation of Australia to carry the Gospel 
Japan. The National Missionary Coun- 
is of Australia and New Zealand are to 
ensider the relations of the Christian 
hurches of these two countries to East 
ksia, and, in particular, the consideration 
> the contribution the Christian Churches 
say make to the settlement with Japan. 
‘The conference was exploratory rather 
aan determinative and sought merely to 
ty the foundation for studies in connec- 
with the SouthPacific Christian Con- 
erence to be held when all preparations 
re complete. It was a time of fruitful dis- 
hission and sharing of views, and marks 
mother step forward in the program of 
issionary codperation in Australia. 
+ 
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aNGLAND 
| : Lonsdale Ragg Dies 


The Ven. Dr. Lonsdale Ragg, arch- 
reacon of Gibraltar since 1934, died on 
august 2d, in Bath, England. Born in 
Hhropshire 78 years ago, Dr. Ragg was 


over. 

gg, who also was prebendary of 

in Lincoln Cathedral, studied at 

School in Shropshire, Christ 
2 


st Church Col- 
: a for three 


der and editor of the magazine, The 
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and chaplain at Bordighera, Italy. He was 
a public preacher in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells in 1941. 

Among Dr. Ragg’s published works 
were Christian Evidences in Oxford 
Church Textbooks, Aspects of the Atone- 
ment, The Church of the Apostles, Dante 
and His Italy, Some of My Tree Friends, 
Trees I Have Met, and Tree Lore in the 
Bible. 

In 1902 he married Miss Laura Rob- 


erts. A daughter was born to them. 


CANADA 


Joint Anglican-Roman-Catholie 
Journalism School Formed 


A new school of journalism has been 
formed in Halifax, N. S., jointly by 
Anglican and Roman Catholic educational 
institutions. Directed by a Halifax news- 
paper editor, R. J. Rankin, it will offer a 
three-year course. 

Sponsoring groups are: King’s College, 
operated by the Anglican diocese of Nova 
Scotia; St. Mary’s College, conducted by 
the Jesuit Order for the Catholic arch- 
diocese of Halifax; and Mount St. Vin- 
cent College for girls, run by the Sisters 
of Charity. 

Chairman of the board of governors is 
the Rey. Canon A. S. Walker, president 
of King’s College. Board members include 
the Rev. F. C. Smith, S.J., and the Rev. 
Meine © Connell, ss: Jz of wt) Mary's: 
Sisters Maura and Rosaria, of Mount St. 
Vincent; and C. F. Frazer, Halifax editor. 


Synod of Fredericton, N. B. 


Meeting of the 75th session of the synod 
of the diocese of Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, in June this year was marked 
by a notable double anniversary—that of 
founding of the diocese and the centennial 
-of Christ Church Cathedral. The Fred- 
ericton Cathedral holds the distinction of 
being the first cathedral built on British 
soil after the Reformation, and further of 

__ being the first new cathedral foundation on 
British soil since the Norman Conquest. 

Two special services were held during 
the synod sessions in honor of the centen- 
nials, On Tuesday evening, June 12th, the 
diocesan anniversary service was held, 
with the Primate of All Canada, the Most 
Rev. Dr. Derwyn T. Owen, as the 
preacher. 

On the evening of June 13th, a great 
missionary service was held in the cathe- 
dral, at which the Archbishop of Quebec, 
the Most Rev. Dr. Philip Carrington, 
Metropolitan of the ecclesiastical province 


of Canada, preached. After the service a_ 


specially prepared illustrated lecture on 
the history of the diocese was presented by 


the Rev. Alban F. Bate, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Saint John, N. B. 
‘In its 100 ry the dio 


letters of institution were read. Previous 
to that time the area had been included as 
a deanery within the diocese of Nova 
Scotia. 

The advent of large numbers of United 
Empire loyalists to this section of the 
Maritime provinces immediately after the 
American War of Independence had made 
the subdivision necessary, constituting the 
diocese of Fredericton as the fourth oldest 
in the Dominion of Canada. Previous to 
this time the clergy and laity within the 
area had been united in what was called 
the Diocesan Church Society, which is re- 
ported to have been the first home mis- 
sionary society in the Church outside of 
England. 

Bishop Medley had come out from Eng- 
land bearing a large gift of money 
from friends there for the purpose of 
building a cathedral church. Within 12 
days of the Bishop’s arrival he called to- 
gether the laity of Fredericton in the in- 
terest of augmenting those funds, with the 
result that the cornerstone for the cathe- 
dral was laid in the autumn of 1845. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Mystery Surrounds Whereabouts 
Of Patriarch 


Complete mystery surrounds the fate of 
Patriarch Gavrilo, head of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, who was evacuated to 
Germany by the Nazis early this year, 
after having been held a prisoner in Yugo- 
slavia since shortly after the invasion.  __ 

According to Metropolitan Josep of Sko- 
plie, who is acting as deputy Patriarch, 
there has been no word of Patriarch Gavy- 
rilo since his internment in Germany, and a 
his present whereabouts are unknown. -_ 
The Patriarch’s last known place of im- 
prisonment was the Bakovitsa convent 
outside Belgrade. Among rumors ma 
the rounds in Belgrade are that he may 
in Switzerland, London, or even in the 
United States. me. 

Other Serbian religious leaders taken t oe 
Germany included Bishop Nikolai ee 
mirovich of whom there has also been no — 
news since the German collapse. | etait 

In an interview at the patriarchal - 
ace in Belgrade, Metropolitan Josep 
vealed that a political rift has been gi 
ing between Orthodox priests who ser 
with the Partisan armies and Ch 


the Germans to proclamations denou 
attacks on the Serbian Church. 
“The Church itself is not 
in politics,” he asserted, “alt 
priests do take part in p 
It is clear that the Church — 
a clear definition of its posit 
not yet agreed on a 
eyes res 
4 


of Church property and revenue are in- 
volved, and these must be settled in such a 
way, he declared, that the Church will not 
suffer financially while adjusting itself to 
new conditions. 

Although expressing gratitude to the 
Tito partisans and the Red armies for 
liberating the country, the acting Patriarch 
complained that the Church “has not re- 
ceived the full support to which it believes 
itself entitled.” 

Among points at issue between the 
Church and the new government, he said, 
is the latter’s plan to institute civil mar- 
riages, which, up till now, have not ex- 
isted in Yugoslavia. The Church’s atti- 
tude, he asserted, is that the people should 
be left free to decide between a church or 
civil marriage. 

Metropolitan Josep acknowledged that 
the present government has made no at- 
tempt to hinder church attendance or to 
hamper church activities in any way. In 
some localities, however, local groups have 
been arranging public meetings in the 
vicinity of churches while services were 
being held. 

Parents are permitted to declare for or 
against religious instruction for their 
children, but according to the metropoli- 
tan, although from 90 to 95% of the 
guardians want religious education, classes 
in some cases are being postponed by local 
school authorities. 
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Puppet Bishop Reported Executed 


Bishop Hermogen head of the so-called 
Croatian Orthodox Church set up in 1942 
by Ante Pavelich, former pro-Nazi puppet 
ruler of Croatia, has been tried by a peo- 
ple’s court in Zagreb and executed, it was 
revealed by Col. P. K. Karamateyevich, a 
priest who served as an officer in Marshal 
Tito’s army. 

The executed bishop was a member of 
the now disbanded Karlovtsky Synod in 
Belgrade, made up of emigré Russian 
bishops, but not recognized by the Moscow 
patriarchate. He assumed the title of 
“Patriarch” of the Croatian Church, 
which was organized primarily to destroy 

the influence of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church in Croatia. 

Colonel Karamateyevich stated that 
Bishop Hermogen had been condemned on 
charges of being responsible, with others, 
for “the ruin of churches, the murder of 
Orthodox priests, and unspeakable cruel- 
ties against the people.” 


© Religious News Service 


Independent Macedonian 
~ Orthodox Church Formed 


Creation of an independent Macedonian 
Orthodox Church was announced by Fr. 
lovan Jeleff, delegate to the National 
Front Congress, who has been made tem- 
ay head of the newly-constituted 
Macedonian Church Council. . 
The pro-Tito priest, who is 71 years 
old, said that a general council will be 
Be. called to elect a Patriarch of the new 
_ Church. Invitations to the council will be 
it to Macedonian Orthodox in the 
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United States, Canada, Australia, Europe, 
and other parts of the world, he stated. 

Formed after a meeting of delegates last 
March who proclaimed the independence 
of the Macedonian Orthodox Church in 
Yugoslavia, the new communion will em- 
brace some 700 churches in the four metro- 
politanates of Skoplje, Bitolj, Strunica, 
and Ohrid, in which there are 400 priests. 
Contact has been established with the 
Russian Orthodox Church, Fr. Jeleff 
said, and work of the parishes is ‘“develop- 
ing.” 

Formation of the new Church climaxes 
many years of division between Serbian 
and Bulgarian Orthodox elements. 
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SPAIN 
Protestants Watch 


Religious Freedom 


That General Franco has _ included 
“freedom of conscience” as a. right for 
citizens in Spain is viewed as important 
in Protestant circles in Geneva. 

W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, said 
he hopes this freedom will develop under 
Franco’s reported decree, but added that 
“everything depends on the way it is car- 
ried out.” He expressed hope that the 
action may lead also to freedom of wor- 
ship, assembly, and speech in Spain. 


Roman Catholics Reported 
Backing Franco 


The Potsdam declaration on Spain has 
caused “confusion” among Spanish Roman 
Catholics, and groups hitherto aloof from 
politics are throwing their support behind 
Generalissimo Franco, according to infor- 
mants in Madrid. 

Chief reason for the gain in Franco’s 
prestige, the informants state, is fear of a 
communist regime in Spain. Some former 
critics of the Spanish chief of state have 
decided to collaborate with the present 
government which, they argue, at least 
permits the survival and free exercise of 
religion. 
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LIBERIA 


School Girls Send Gift 
To China 
School girls in Liberia are sending a 


gift to school girls in China. The 60 
boarders at JuliayEmery Hall, Bromley, 


Liberia, heard how the students of the 


Hankow Diocesan School had traveled 
1,000 miles into free China and moved 
their school four times, seeking safety. 
The girls in Liberia on their own initia- 
tive got up a program of music and recita- 
tions, invited everybody, telling them to 
bring an offering, and are sending the total 
amount to China, “to be used for the 
children who have had to move so often 
and suffer so much, in order to do what is 
easy for us in this country.” 


GERMANY 


Financial Contribution 


To Church Work 


Protestantism has made its first col 
tribution to the reconstruction of religiou 
life in Germany, according to. J. Hutch 
son Cockburn, senior reconstruction secri 
tary of the World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Cockburn said the ecumenical con 
mittee on reconstruction and interchurc 
aid, representing varied communions af 
creeds, has voted about $180,000 to Ge: 
man Church work. 

This is divided proportionately as fo 
lows: For construction of wooden hall 
suitable for services and meetings—350 
000 Sw.Fr.; for  literature—250,0C 
Sw.Fr.; and for transportation for mir 
isters—125,000 Sw.Fr. 

The secretary said it is recognized thes 
grants are “only the beginning of what th 
German churches will require if they a1 
to take their place as a strong buttress i 
the rebuilding of Germany.” 

The step was taken as anti-Nazi Cor 
fessional Church leaders again took th 
reins in Berlin, and after first-hand re 
ports on postwar church conditions in Ge 
many had been received. These stated the 
while political life has broken down an 
there is destruction, semi-despair, foo 
shortages, and disease, the Germa 
churches stand on their feet and enjoy 
new liberty. 

“The hope lies in the Confessionz 
Church of Germany,” Dr. Cockburn saic 
“Pastor Martin Niemoeller is now i 
Germany, and his first contacts wit 
Bishop Theophil Wurm give promise o 
the lines which ought to be pursued. Ther 
is a remnant in Germany, chiefly, Con 
fessional Churchmen, not so large, per 
haps,.as could be desired, but considerable 
and it constitutes the hopeful element in 
very somber situation.” 

Meanwhile, the first. American repre 
sentative of world Protestant churche 
has begun his travel in Germany. He i 
the Rev. Stewart W. Herman jr., forme 
pastor of the American Church in Berlir 
who arrived at Geneva headquarters o 
the World Council of Churches in Jul; 


HUNGARY 


Vatican Reports Cardinal Seredi 
Died of Natural Causes 


The death of Justinian Cardinal Sered 
Piimate of Hungary, last April while 
prisoner in Germany, was a result o 
natural causes, according to latest infor 
mation received at Vatican. Earlier rumor 
were that the Cardinal, who was know. 
to have a heart condition, died as a rea 
of ill treatment. 


WALES i 
Bishop of Monmouth Dies 2 
Dr. Alfred Edwin 
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HE LATE Archbishop Temple 
| referred to the doctrine of original 

sin as “at this moment the least 
fpular part of traditional Christianity” 
thristianity and Social Order, p. 37). 
Thich might be interpreted as meaning 
hat the Ninth of the Articles of Religion 
ould be first discarded if the matter came 
/a popular vote. 
he unpopularity of the doctrine is due, 
jpart at least, to the mistaken belief that 
‘leads to an unwholesome and perma- 
mtly pessimistic outlook upon man, his 
tture, and his destiny. The truth is that 
p2 doctrine opens the only path to Chris- 
tm optimism which is based upon a 
halistic understanding of man and his 
sssibilities. 
he Archbishop admitted that the doc- 
me has not always been intelligently 
resented. No matter. It remains impor- 
hit and unpopular. In fact, it is the sin 
h which we are dealing in all walks of 
re. It springs out of the fact that from 
tth we seem to find ourselves at the 
biter of a world which stretches out on 
sides: 
«*. . where the horizon is depends upon 
were I stand. Now just the same thing 
Tue at first of our mental and spiritual 
inion. Somé things hurt us; we hope they 
1 not happen again; we call them bad. 
me things please us; we hope they will 
bppen again; we call them good. Our 
indard of value is the way things affect 
rselves. So each of us takes his place in 
> center of his own world. But I am not 
> center of the world, or the standard 
reference as between good and bad; 
pam not, and God is. In other words, 
pm the beginning I put myself in God’s 
ace. This is my original sin.... I am 


state from birth, in which I shall bring 
haster on ,myself and everyone affected 
imy conduct unless I can escape from it 
9 p. 38).” 
It may be that the Ninth Article speaks 
‘us in an archaic tongue but like Wins- 
Ch ill’s use of the unconventional 
” in his oratory, the mean- 
ear. For even a myopic view 
would indicate that it suffers 
: us infection ... “and this 
| of nature doth remain, yea in 
that are regenerated; whereby the 
it of the fl shen ubj 
v of God” (Art 
[he question whic! 
of much modern 
and why man c 


Prayer Book Pessimism: Source of Optimism 


the Rev. Sherman S. Newton 


Rector, St. Paul’s Church, Clay Center, Kans. 


Dewey, for instance, in Naturalism and 
the Human Spirit: “The present tragic 
scene is a challenge to employ courageous- 
ly, patiently, persistently, all the natural 
resources that are now potentially at his 
(man’s) hand.” 

The fact is that every great nation to- 
day has been doing exactly that to the 
point of mutual destruction. 

Archbishop Temple saw more clearly 
than most moderns that the accumulation 
of natural resources might perchance 
make self-interestedness less disastrous, 
but the process is still very much like 
climbing a tower which widens the hori- 
zons without changing the essential truth, 
namely that man remains the “center and 
standard of reference.” 

It is commonplace to say that the evolu- 
tionary conception of man linked with 
materialistic advances produced the opti- 
mistic outlook common to man_ today. 
Bishop Spencer somewhere quotes Dr. 
Carl Petty as saying: “It is difficult to 
enlist folks in a crusade to take the Prom- 
ised Land when they think that they are 
already there.” The evolutionary optimism 
of man at least causes him to feel that the 
land of the New Jerusalem may not be 
too far ahead. 

In October of 1931 the Journal of Re- 
ligion carried an article with the mechani- 
cal title, “The Problem of Evil : A Mod- 
ern Solution.” In the light of what has 
actually happened since 1931, this article 
bears a curious and ironic resemblance to 
the John Barleycorn funerals held all over 
the country shortly after the passage of 
the 18th Amendment. It is profuse with 
such unaffected statements as: “The 
modern conception of progress bids fair to 
solve the problem of evil” ... “we can 


t guilty on this account... but I am in say that it is quite possible by continued 


progress, for goodness overwhelmingly to 
overpower all evil.” ... “The difficulty 
is merely the discovery of what is good 
and how to secure it—problems on which 
the science of ethics and education are 
working. With regard to this sort of evil 
(moral) there is every possibility of con- 
tinued progress and complete solution.” | 
Of course, among the more thoughtful 
philosophers there has remained a deposit 
of earnest doubt about the final validity 
of the secular emphasis upon life. (Un- 
fortunately, they were outnumbered _as 
Thomas Carlyle observed “by the million 
against one”.) As’ man went Tennyson- 
like “spinning down the ringing grooves of 
change” even an exponent of future 
ossibilities 
i 


on 


song with a 


before 


as Ernest Haeckel — 


the danger of grave catastrophe in the 
political and social world.” 

It is significant to note that about 40 
years later when current events were 
proving the above theses of Haeckel to the 
hilt J. W. Poynter writing in Nineteenth 
Century and After paused to correct 
Haeckel’s moderately cautious observa- 
tion: “Haeckel ought rather to have said: 
“We have made such progress to a great 
extent, but it has been thwarted by un- 
foreseen calamities’” (ib., June, 1940, 
p. 713: Progress and Pessimism). 

Poynter’s remark is certainly true. The 
plans of men have been sidetracked by 
unforeseen calamities though one cannot 
but suggest that prophet and priest have 
been rather adept in sensing impending 
catastrophes. But the question which one 
naturally raises is: Whence the unforeseen 
calamity? And what is it? 

Can it be that its source is the infected 
nature of man? That the calamity is the 
perennial problem of dealing with that 
nature? 

There is no predicting where the “un- 
foreseen calamity” will drop its block- 
buster for the reason that the most sensi- 
tive scientific equipment cannot and never _ j 
will be able to chart the course which 
self-centered man or woman or nation 
will follow to obtain self-desired end. 
Jeremiah spoke to all ages when he wrote 
that “the heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked : who can know | 
Ith Pane, 

Mankind is faced with something nx 
catalogued in the records of modern edu- 
cational thought. We have knowledge and 
intelligence in abundance and the equip- 
ment with which to work for the better 
ment of mankind. We have courage, pa 
ence, and persistence. But these means a 
being used by nations and by men 
“deceitful and wicked hearts” . . . by th 
who suffer spiritual sickness fed by in 
fected natures. Mey hee 

The clash of self-interests is 1 
recognized as the chief contributo: 
world uneasiness and strife. The secul 
optimism which believed that such 
interests could be persuaded to act nic 
if confronted by world opinion ae 
eyed and fearless examination of the 


sinners” with infected natur 
justification to 
minus the 1 

It is not necessary to diser 


the orical proces by 


when the human is given its head. In 
reality it is only the will of God working 
in man that moves him toward goodness. 
“For it is God which worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure” 
(Phil. 2:13). The confession of the hymn 
is always true: 


I sought the Lord, and afterward I 
knew 

He moved my soul to seek him, seeking 
me ; 


It was not I that found, O Saviour true; 
No, I was found of thee. 


The difference between secular and 
Christian optimism might therefore be 
found in the opposite methods of approach. 
The secular thought begins with a super- 
ficially optimistic conception about man and 
ends in pessimism when the tragic events 
of life overwhelm it. This is “the sorrow 
of the world” which as the Apostle said 
‘““worketh death.” On the other hand, 
Christian thought begins with pessimism 
or perhaps more properly, it begins with 
“oodly sorrow.” It leads however to sal- 
vation “not to be repented of.” ‘Thus 
Prayer Book optimism derives from its 
profound pessimism. 

Its pessimism needs no _ justification 
today. Events have proved its truthful 
analysis of man. A world which believed 

; it could unlock all mysteries of life and 

: pour oil into all human tragedy is today 
enfolded in the mystery of death on an 
unprecedented scale and under the lash of 
tragedy. - 

The present convulsions of life indicate 

‘ in the main the validity of the Ninth Arti- 
. cle and also open the path to a deeper 
a optimism so far as the Christian Faith is 
concerned though that optimism ought to 
be tempered by humility. 

For the first time in a great many years 
it begins to appear demonstrably certain 
that only the Holy Church of Christ 
speaks to men the ultimate word of life. 
We may once more with conviction born 
of outward proof preach to men from the 
text: “Lord, to whom shall we go? thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 

As ministers, as Churchmen, we assert 
not the wisdom of men but show the glory 
_ of the majesty of God made known unto 
us in Christ. 

- Thus the world picture creates a fresh 
confidence in the eternal truth of the 
message which we proclaim. Far from 
contradicting the Word of God, contem- 
rary circumstances merely lay waste 
‘man-made” and superficially puffed up 
eachings about himself which were never 
ser usly held within the Holy Catholic 
ht ch in ancient times. The truth of 


| and vindicated by this world of 
day that we are justified in trusting its 


mw Te 


id to be embraced in the Ninth 


Chis _by Faith 


timistic hope for the world to come. 
2 essence of Prayer Book optimism Worship of the Church said in its report 
(issued during the war of 1914-1918): 
“The chaplains write, ‘Contact w 


admitting his own inability to “endure the 
severity of God’s judgment.” 

The Prayer Book regards with doubt 
the “tainted nature” of man and its ap- 
prehension is justified by events. Its pes- 
simism is probably adequately expressed by 
Amos: “Woe unto you that desire the day 
of the Lord! to what end is it for you? 
the day of the Lord is darkness, and not 
light. As if a man did flee from a lion and 
a bear met him; or went into the house 
and leaned his hand on the wall, and a 
serpent bit him.” 

On the other hand, its optimism may be 
properly set in the sobering words of St. 
Peter: ‘““This is the stone which was set 
at nought of you builders, which is become 
the head of the corner. Neither is there 


salvation in any other: for there is ne 
other name under heaven given amc 
men whereby we must be saved.” 

At the very least, the optimism abc 
which we speak is a chastened optimi 
because it is built on a realistic concepti 
of man and of his nature. It understar 
that man’s hope for a better world c 
never be effected so long as the approz 
skirts the Christian knowledge of © 
“tainted nature.” 

It further understands, however, tl 
when man delivers his allegiance fre 
self to Christ, he is then able to “do 
things through Christ which strengthenc 
him.” 

This is the high hope of Christian op 
mism. 


Why a Rosary? Why Prayr 
By the Rev. Wlliarid M. Hay 


Rector, St. Bartholomew’s, Granite City, IIl. 


ers of THE Livinc CHurcH a form 

of rosary prayers. ‘The response was 
numerous, widespread, and_ interested. 
There were only two gainsayers, both 
anonymous. The interest has continued 
and grown. It is obvious that such a form 
is needed. 

Thinking it all over, there sticks in the 
mind the question about any praying at all, 
beyond a thin and often distracted effort 
to participate in the Church’s prayers in 
church, which are necessarily in general 
terms. That more than this is good, and 
needed, led to an effort, in the Elizabethan 
Revolt, toward extempore prayers by the 
minister, and by the people, so far as they 
were able. But an extempore prayer is 
almost as dificult as an extempore hymn; 
and all that is now being given up by all 
in favor of printed prayers. For the ex- 
tempore prayer tended more and more to 
follow a set pattern anyway, and to avoid 
that very sameness has become in our day 
a contest in preciosity of phrase, in alli- 
terative adornments, in fine-cut distinc- 
tions, and far-fetched allusions—very 


[- AUGUST, 1944, I offered the read- 


different from the severe and noble plain- 


ness, the earnest brief directness, of the 


-old prayers of the Church. But, except 


for those who have the gift of gab, the 
people in general were bereft of the few 
and general forms they had, and nothing 
was given them instead. Speaking of the 
rosary, Dr. Pusey said: “This method of 
devotion, whereby we plead the merits of 
Christ, has been completely lost to our 
religious habits, and replaced by nothing.” 

The Archbishop’s Committee on the 


Now the prayers of the Church are t 
distilled essence of the devotion of t 
saints, proved and polished by the centur' 
—they are all that any eulogist can say. 

But I am thinking of a recent case of 
child, taken sick on Friday, dead 
Monday; and of the confusion and d 
may, the sleepless nights, the bitter knov 
edge after the first few hours that | 
human help could avail . . . what cou 
a mother cry but “Lord, save us, \ 
perish,” sans preamble, body, or concl 
sion? At the burial, in the golden autur 
sunshine that quiet afternoon, the cal 
faith, the stately dignity of the prayers 
the grave touched our hearts with th 
ancient power, as they do for other s 
similar groups every day. All that is-tri 
beautifully and bountifully true. a 

But I still say that more is needed: 
the habit of use, the furnishing of t 
simple (and who isn’t?) with the simy 
words that they cannot forget, that th 
need not look up in a book, that vem 
the marketplace or battlefield cor 
readily to the lips and heart, to surrou 
one with the atmosphere of prayer, wi 
the certainty of the nearness and car 
God. 4 

There are orders in our Church w 
devote themselyes to the work of 
that is, to prayer, to a complicated 
of prayer. It is not easy, it is indee 
work. But we leave the ordinary lay 


" 


; ng Psa 
approach, in the case of the m 
ple. What we need, in o 
n, is to start sm: 


ed something 


pit every man who can read;—that “he 
rho rises from his knees a better man, his 
wayer is answered,” (Martineau); that 
cayer’s value is in auto-suggestion; that 
cork is prayer, and the best prayer, so 
thy pray?; and the unanswered prayer. 
| It is not only or mainly the arguments 
juat make so many prayerless; nor that 
mere is any lack of printed prayers, short 
ad long, but mostly long. It is that we are 
aking a mistake somewhere—not, I 
hiink, in our public services, not in what 
ve have done so much as in what we have 
tit undone. To use that word again, our 
sychology is at fault—we do not know 
hie man we are trying to help, we have 
jot got inside him, into the hidden recesses 
f his thought, such as it is. We have based 
b90 many of our arguments upon the man 
tho differs, in some respect—upon the 
pero and what he said, upon the scholar 
ad what he said, upon the martyr or the 
pean or the expert and what they said. 

But most of our people are none of 
hiese things at all, but simple folk, a bit 
nazed, a bit bemused, not very good, 
hot very bad, troubled no little at the way 
hie sands are running out for them and 
he shadows lengthening. 

‘Part of our trouble is our tendency to 
hast out the baby with the bath. 


We learned to deride the “nonconform- 
tt conscience,’ made great use of the word 
crupulosity, pointed to the child-labor, 
ne cruel penal laws, and all the other 
bollies that co-existed with the heyday of 
aat conscience, the witch-burnings bal- 
meed by the prohibition of Christmas. 


But the over-scrupulous conscience is 

setter than no conscience at all. Is it not 
ossible to retain the good without the ill? 
urely, if we are to move, it need not be 
nly as pendulums, swinging from one 
rxcess to its opposite. 

What have we cast out that leaves our 
eeople without the aid of “a simple form 
ff devotion, known from childhood, the 
hommon and familiar possession-of all?” 
Vell, the rosary is one thing we cast out, 
id we have to recover it, in some form; 
homething easy to remember, easy to say, 
hentered on facts (as the Creed is), ex- 


hharity; that the child and the old, in 
limilar simplicity, can say together; the 
ayerbook of the unlearned, the compan- 
n of the pilgrim, the solace of the de- 
ed and the lonely and the poor. 

say “rosary” gives the whole pro- 
black eye to start with, in the 
the many whose simple criterion 
Roman, it’s wrong,’—as much 
if a Romanist uses a hammer 
. nail, I must use a stone, as 


another emp! 
is then no 


rressing at once our faith, our hope, our — 


The Returning Soldier 


By Chaplain George B. Wood 


are going home! Some of us are 

going home to stay; others will have 
furloughs before going on occupation duty. 
We don’t know when it will be, but we 
do know we are homeward bound. Now, 
what is my reaction? Well, right now I 
feel a little skeptical about the whole 
thing. In recent months I have been vis- 
ualizing myself as a dissected frog in a 
biology lab. I feel all pulled apart and 
open to view, and yet there is nothing 
wrong with me. Nor is there anything 
wrong with the millions of others who 
have been with me through some unusual 
and trying experiences for the past three 
years. Yet, everyone seems to be concerned 
with my mental outlook on life, because I 
have been through the horrors of war, 
have seen men die without a word, others 
groan in agony.” 

“It is generally assumed that I am a 
prospective candidate for an insane asylum. 
It seems to be the vogue back home to 
write articles about me, make speeches 
about me, hold seminars to reclaim me. 
Without a doubt I am the proverbial Sad 
Sack!” So the returning serviceman muses 
to himself. 

As far as he is concerned it is alla 
bunch of hooey. He wants to go home, 
have a little fun, find a job, make love 
to his wife or prospective wife, set up a 
home, and become a worthy citizen of 
some American Community. There is no 
doubt in his own mind of his own normali- 
ty. But he is beginning to wonder if he is 
going to be allowed a return to a normal 
way of life. If he isn’t, that is when trou- 
ble is going to begin, because for too long 
he has been told what to do. Now he will 
want to be let alone. 

The wounded in mind and body must 
of course be a community responsibility, 
but just as those who are wounded in body 
will be a minority of the returning service- 
men, so the same is true of those who are 
wounded in mind. A majority of men have 
been as successful in adjusting themselves 
to army life as they had been previously in 
making the adjustment to civilian life. 

Mrs. Harvey D. Gibson, who for the 
past three years has been directing Red 
Cross Rainbow Corner Clubs in London 
and Paris, has been appalled to learn that 
the women of America have been given so 
many Do’s and Don’t’s in preparation for 
the soldier’s homecoming. This may result 


al fe GOING home! Millions of us 


in a sad homecoming for the returning. 


soldier—not because of his mental state 
but because of the mental state of the peo- 


ple at home. There will be an artificiality 


in their welcome. They will lack the na- 
turalness which the soldier hopes to find. 
"7 ota% b <a 


which the soul of 
nmediately 
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ess in their approach 4 
sensitive soldier will 


with the same naturalness, grace, and 
enthusiasm. Have the setting of the front 
room as he remembers it, the comfortable 
chair in the corner, his favorite ash-tray 
on a table beside it, the magazines he likes 
near by. Use your ration points to stack the 
cupboard and fill the refrigerator with the 
foods that are his favorite. In short, be 
yourself, the only self he remembers and 
wants to return to. Remember the life he 
lived and loved before he left home. He 
will revert to something very similar to 
it without hesitation or difficulty. 

Stars and Stripes has been conducting a 
war bond contest built around the subject: 
“My Savings and Post War Plans.” After 
reading thousands of the letters that have 
been submitted the soldier-editor editor- 
ialized under the title: Confidence in Fu- 
ture, “Don’t worry about what the men 
overseas are going to be like when they 
return home. Don’t worry about their 
becoming maladjusted personalities de- 
pendent on government and _ relatives. 
You'll find them ready to produce a good 
day’s work, to found a new business, to 
grow better crops, to build comfortable 
homes, to rear healthy and happy chil- 
dren.” Further evidence of this is found 
in the fact that more than four-fifths of 
the army payroll in the European theater 
of operations is going home in family al- 
lotmenits, insurance, war bonds, and other. 
savings. are 
- I would warn of one aspect of the re- 
turning soldier to which the civilian must _ 
necessarily adjust himself. You can set it 
down in your book as almost a general — 
rule that the soldier will not want to dis- 
cuss with you his experiences overseas. — 
The more you ply him with questions the 
more close-lipped he will become. The rea- 
son is simple: you have not shared these _ 
experiences in common with him. You do- = 
not have the background which will en- 4 
courage him to talk about them. And yet — 
some fine day he is going to find a bu 
who was on the Normandy beach-hea E 
in the Hurtgen forest, in the Ardennes — 
attack, or on the Elbe river crossing, a 
when he does he will sit by the hou: 
exchange confidences with him o 
glass of beer, or perhaps many | 
of beer. You will feel hurt. ‘ 
feel out of the picture. The poi 
as far as this side of the ex-so 
is concerned you are out of | 
‘and you must make up you 
that fact. Don’t resent it, but a 
self to it, and in time you 
reminiscing about this life 


RURAL WORK 


The Revival of English Rural Life 


By the Rev. William G. Peck, S.T.D. 


HERE are in England today two 
converging movements which display 
a passionate concern for the English 
countryside and for the permanent revival 
of English agriculture. The first takes a 
literary form. There is now a remarkable 
output of novels, essays, and treatises, 
concerned with the rural community and 
the farmer’s way of life, village history, 
and the country traditions. This is an- 
swered by the great demand for the works 
of H. J. Marsingham, Adrian Bell, Henry 
Williamson, A. G. Street, Edith Olivier, 
and others. The second movement is based 
upon economic analysis and scientific teach- 
ing concerning agricultural botany and 
human dietetics. Such books as Sir Albert 
Howard’s An Agricultural Testament, 
Jacks and White’s Rape of the Earth, 
Lord Northbourn’s Look to the Land, Sir 
George Stapledon’s The Land Now and 
— Tomorrow, and the Earl of Portsmouth’s 
Alternative to Death are having a very 
great influence. 

Compared with the long assumption 
that the only future for England must be 
one of increasing industrialization and a 

further agricultural decline, the rise and 
__ force of the new movement are very strik- 
ing. And an interesting feature of the 
revived hope for English agriculture is 
_ that it has attracted the sympathetic at- 
* tention of all the best informed Christian 
sociologists in the country. It is fraught 


‘ 


with the spirit of religion. This will be 
seen in what I am now going to tell about, 
something that happened at Whitrash, a 
__ small Warwickshire village of which Drohs 
Rey not one of my readers has ever heard. 
_ Whitrash lies very close to Leamington 
Spa. Parts of the village look today very 
much as they looked in Shakespeare’s time, 
era their higgledy-piggledy array of Tu- 
; dor cottages around the village church. 
ut to understand what happened at 
4 Whitrash, we must begin with St. John’ s 
G) arch, Leamington, where there is a 


ha paeabetakip a number ag Ma ontciae 
‘ownsmen. 

t the end of the summer of 1942, the 
stion was made that it would be a 
event if the horticultural society 


iat country “Harvest Home.” In 
this was arranged at Whit- 


e parish hall in that village. 
rt of Leamington, with several — 
and a number of citizens of 
_were present, and there, 
mo a new thing: : The 


ke part in the celebration of a 


that — _ bute toward the fund to enab 
wn 1 


round the village, and I was invited to be 
present. This was a most heartening occa- 
sion. Led by an altar-server carrying a pro- 
cessional cross, who was followed by a 
band, by the mayor wearing his chain of 
office and by the clergy and choirs, country 
people and townsmen marched on, singing 
Rogationtide hymns. At the appointed sta- 
tions prayers were offered for the crops, 
for good husbandry, and for the peace of 
the world. At Evensong the village church 
was crowded to the doors, and I preached 
to one of the most attentive congregations 
I have ever met. 


THE SEQUEL 


Later on I received another invitation 
from the Town and Country Movement. 
It had been decided to hold the Whitrash 
Harvest Home Supper of 1943 in Leam- 
ington Town Hall and I was asked to 
propose the toast of “The Country.’’ When 
I arrived on the appointed date, I found 
Leamington ‘Town Hall transformed. 
The stage had been given the most con- 
vincing appearance of a farmyard. The 
body of the hall was packed with tables on 
which was arrayed a wonderful wartime 
farmhouse supper. At the high table were 
the Bishop of Coventry, the mayor and 
mayoress, Sir George and Lady Stapledon, 
councillors of Leamington, leading local 
farmers, and officials of the Town and 
Country Movement. The hall was crowd- 
ed with town and country people, repre- 
sentatives of many organizations, clergy, 
and a bevy of “land girls.” 

The Bishop of Coventry said prayers, 
and we sang with great gusto the harvest 
hymns. The supper was remarkable. There 
was some excellent speaking and good 
music. A singer, wearing a countryman’s 
smock which had been made in Whitrash 
more than 100 years ago, sang “The 
Farmer’s Boy,” and the sight of the Bishop 
and the mayor singing the chorus at the 
top of their voices was one I shall not soon 
forget. 

I was struck by the intelligence and 


profound sincerity of that Harvest Home © 


gathering. I sensed a new thing stirring in 


“Bishop’s Hundred” 


A drive has been launched within the 


Harvest Home supper took diocese of Atlanta for advance of work 


among the diocesan missions. Called the 


“Bishop’s Hundred,” the plan ; anticipates — 


that at least 100 Churchmen will c 


Walker to st mete the 


in the town of Leamington, these con 


the souls of these people. For a century 
more we have seen the decline of Englis 
farming, the decay of our villages, th 
dispersal of the country population into th 
swollen towns. We have seen our fertil 
land going under bracken and briar c 
under the concrete of the urban encroack 
ment. On the other hand, we have seen th 
massing of vast human aggregations in th 
cities, the transformation of the old tow 
communities beneath huge,  industris 
sprawls, with all the evil social, psyche 
logical, and spiritual effects which suc 
“massification” inevitably brings with i 
And it has been assumed that, regrettabl 
as this might be, it was necessary for Eng 
land. We must go on pouring out an eve 
greater flood of manufactured commodi 
ties, and we must therefore live on foo 
imported from thousands of miles away. 
But we are being awakened to the sit 
uation as it now actually exists: That Eng 
land cannot go on pretending to be one o 
a few “world’s workshops,” in a worl 
in which power technique production i 
spreading everywhere. That the vast soil 
erosion which our economy has caused i 
the primary producing areas is a menac 
to mankind. That those same areas ar 
now building up their own machine in 
dustries in order to save their soil fron 
further rapacious exploitation. That muc 
of our own national malnutrition and phys 
ical debility is due to the processed, stale 
deficient forms of food upon which ou 
urban crowds have lived. That it is spirit 
ually and socially disastrous that a whol 
nation should lose touch with mothe 
earth and become a stranger to natur 
and nature’s intimations of God. , 
We are seeing that the modern bi 
town, megalopolis, is a monstrosity exac 
ing a terrible toll on the physical an 
spiritual vitality of men. That the supe 
natural and the natural must be accepte 
together; and that no people can creat 
for itself an unnatural way of life an 
hope to remain healthy in soul. 
This is the message of the eminen 
writers and scientists to whom I h; 
referred; a saner balance of agricul 
and industry, of town and country in 


land. But in the village of Whitrash < 


tions have seized upon the hearts 
minds of living communities. These 
are in § 


3%, 
hakespeare’s County of Wa 
aps that is a good ome 
eare was primarily ¢ | 
he | became, for a season, 
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NDUSTRIES are plunging rapidly into the work of 
reconversion to peacetime products. The government is 
easing up and ending wartime controls as rapidly 
ssible. Does a similar task face the Church ? 

We believe it does. In material and practical fields, there 
re a thousand changes that must take place. Servicemen 
wust be welcomed home and helped to find a place in com- 


as 


vunity and business; chaplains must be given an opportunity 
vr rest and helped to find parishes; churches and parish 
uses must be repaired or enlarged or built to meet new 
portunities. Parish programs must be changed from a war- 
e basis to a peacetime one, as the pattern of work, public 
trvice, and leisure is revised. The Church’s missionary plans 
wust be overhauled, and much of its material fabric in the 
Yrient must be rebuilt. 

Young people, hitherto deeply committed to the service of 
aeir nation, will now have an opportunity to consider Church 
oeations — the ministry, parochial and missionary; the Relig- 
us life; teaching; medical missions; counselling and welfare 
cork; organizational service. 

Every Churchman must face the question whether his 
vving to the Church has kept pace with the increase in prices 
id income; and then, the further question whether his giving 
adequate to help the Church fulfil its postwar tasks. 

And every Churchman must face another question, which 
rather hard to state. Let us put it indirectly: Did the forces 
- organized Christianity before the war make a very strong 
press upon the life of our country? Did Christianity make 
significant contribution to relations between the races, to 
istice in our social order, to the peace of the world? Did 
hristianity matter in public affairs? 

That is one part of the question. Another part is: Did 
ae Episcopal Church before the war have a strong personal 
bligion among its laypeople? Did they know that they were 
nners? That God was eager to forgive their sins? That He 
fered them incalculable riches through prayer and sacra- 
went? Did the words “sin,” “forgiveness,” ‘‘atonement,” 


The Collect 


Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity 


JN TODAY’S collect we pray for increase of gifts 
| already given us. We are reminded of the Confirma- 
tion prayer in which we ask that we may “daily increase 
in Thy Holy Spirit,” and of the truth that there is no 
| life without growth. Our faith must increase, not in the 
sense of believing more and more, but in a clearer un- 
derstanding of what we hold. Our hope must increase 
that we may know a growing desire for the fulfilment 
‘in our lives of God’s promises to us. Our love must 
increase, so that all we do for God and man may have 
deepening love rather than compelling force as its basis. 
As these gifts increase and our use of them grows, we 
find our obedience easier. We ask for love of what God 
‘commands that we may obtain what He promises, be- 
cause only with a love that partakes of the nature of God 
‘can we enter into an understanding of what He plans 
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EDITORIAL 


The Reconversion of the Church 


“grace,’ “Incarnation,” “redemption,” “salvation” 
anything important to the average Episcopalian? 

Here is the question itself: Was not the Episcopal Church 
shamefully feeble and ineffective before the war? And was not 
that ineffectiveness due to the complacency and apathy of 
almost everyone who reads these words? 

Religion has meant more to ordinary people during the 
war than it has for many years. The assault of scientific 
determinism upon the bulwarks of human personality has been 
rolled back, so that for the first time in a generation religion 
is generally believed to be intellectually respectable. And yet, 
what passes for religion among the generality of modern 
Americans is a weak and pitiful substitute for the riches which 
the Church has to offer. It is no more than a friendly hand 
in the darkness, answering the interior cry of human fear as 
the mother’s hand quiets a crying child. 

The day is dawning — the day of peace and the tasks of 
peace. The child who cried in the night and was comforted 
stands at the brink of much busyness and scheming, hours of 
dangers, spiritual and material, which are not the less danger- 
ous because of the daylight. Like children, human beings are 
perhaps in greater danger when they think they can busy 
themselves about the fulfilment of their desires. 

The Church has served nobly as a messenger of comfort 
during the dark days that are passing away. Will it serve 
equally faithfully in the days of peace —not only as a mes- 
senger of comfort but as the herald of the divine justice which 
is as unswerving as the divine mercy ?- 

The experience of pre-war days is not reassuring. A con- 
sciousness of dependence on God was not the leading char- 
acteristic of Episcopalians. Individuals, parishes, dioceses, and 
the national Church as a whole were much more interested 
in their own concerns than in their eternal destiny of carrying 
forward the banner of the kingdom. 

Yet, the complacency of those days has been shattered; 
both the rank and file and the leadership of the Church have 
been through experiences which have made them aware of the 
ineffectiveness of prewar religion and of the desperate need 
of mankind: for God. Especially those who have gone through 
the grind of military service, both chaplains and laymen, are 
prepared to give to the Church a driving intensity of purpose 
which it sadly lacked in the dead secularist days. 

Let the Church’s reconversion, then, be “conversion” in 
the good old theological sense of the word — a reconsecration 
of our selves and our activities to God’s holy purposes. Let 


signify 


holiness be our battlecry, the consecration to God of ourselves, — 


our parishes, our society. Let the Holy Eucharist be the 
offering of a consecrated people in a consecrated land. 

If there is a fundamental weakness of the Anglican tem- 
per, it is our failure to apprehend the holiness of our God. 
Like our Roman brethren we speculate which sins are bad. 


ones, and which not so bad; we do not seem to realize that — 


As 
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every sin is a catastrophe, opening up a chasm between the | 
sinner and the holiness of God. Socially we are very correct, — 


we Anglicans; spiritually we are, on the whole, dilettantes. 4 


a ¥ 
We are a little embarrassed by those among us who hunger — 


and thirst after righteousness, a little ashamed by what Wel 
consider an excessive show of devotion to Jesus. We are un-_ 3 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A Modern Saint 


FRANCESCA CABRINI: WITHOUT STAFF OR 


Scrip. By Lucille Papin Borden, New 
York. The Macmillan Company, 1945. 
Pp. 402. $2.75. 

The subject of this biography was a 


very wonderful woman, certainly deserv- 
ing the beatification which her Church has 
already bestowed on her. Her canonization 
is certain to follow soon. It is an inspira- 
tion to know that our own age is capable 
of producing saints. Born of simple, Italian 
peasant stock, she founded, in spite of 
great difficulties, the Missionary Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart, an order which, at the 
time of her death in 1917, had 67 houses, 
each of them founded by Mother Cabrini 
herself. The order has worked mainly, 
though not exclusively, for Italian emi- 
grants, through schools, orphanages, hos- 
pitals. The houses are in Italy, Spain, 
France, England, North and South Amer- 
ica. 
The biography itself is very poorly done. 
The style is of that florid, sickly-sweet 
sort which one hoped had been abandoned 
even in Roman hagiography. The book is 
badly proportioned, too little space given 
to her actual work and life in religion, 
far, far too much space to irrelevant de- 
tails about her many travels. No evidence 
is given for the many supposedly miracu- 
lous events of her career.; There are his- 
torical inaccuracies. Blessed Frances 
_ Xavier Cabrini deserves a better “Life” 
than this. It is somewhat surprising that 
the Nihil Obstat appears on a book con- 
- taining such theological statements as this, 
found on p. 21: “Jesus, being the Second 
Person of the Blessed _ Trinity, is part of 
i the Hypostatic Union.” 
ray W. FREEMAN WHITMAN. 


The Prayer Book Office 


Tue Prayer Book Orrice: Morning 
Prayer and Evening Prayer according 
‘ 8 the American Book of Common 
: x -rayer, with Invitatories and Hymns, 
_ Antiphons to the Gospel Canticles, and 
Other Enrichments. Edited by Paul 
=e | Harel Morehouse-Gorham Com- 
i pany, 1944, Pages Ixvi-802. $6.00. 


Cn “he editor’s Foreword begins: “This 

; has been planned to satisfy a long- 
‘want. Many have desired in a single 
ume no more than is required to say 


others have also wanted in the same 
additional Invitatories, the Hymns, 
10ns, both of the Seasons and of 
ae add yee and page 


VINNEDGE 


‘their provision of proper 


ng Prayer and Evening Prayer? simplicity of the 


adequate e pr visi ee the cor 
of ipstcehdvtpition heroden 


EDITOR 


lessons from the Holy Bible” (p. 309), 
has, indeed been provided, but the useful- 
ness of these is obviously severely limited.) 

The editor’s failure to achieve his aim 
is to be regretted, for the need he set him- 
self to fill is a real one. Cranmer’s simpli- 
fication of the daily offices was doubtless 
more or less necessary if his hope that the 
laity would take part in them was to be 
realized. In view of the difficulty which 
lay people frequently seem to experience 
in finding even the psalms for the day 
(witness the elaborate directions given in 
many churches: “the x day of the month, 
Morning Prayer, the y psalm, to be found 
on page z of the Prayer Book’’—apparent- 
ly there is a danger that some of the faith- 
ful might look for the psalms in the 
hymnal), one can scarcely imagine them 
coping with proper antiphons and versicles. 

Cranmer’s simplification was not, how- 
ever, carried through without cost. The 
antiphons had served to underline the ap- 
propriateness of particular psalms to the 
season or festival which was being ob- 
served, and had thus been an aid to intelli- 
gent devotion. Their omission deprived the 
faithful of this aid. Except for the few 
occasions for which proper psalms were 
provided, no attempt was made to relate 
the office to the mystery being celebrated 
or the saint being commemorated until 
the first lesson was read; and since this 
was taken from the Old Testament its 
special relevance was not always imme- 
diately apparent. 

That the American revisers of the 
Prayer Book have been conscious of this 
defect in Cranmer’s work is indicated by 
“opening sen- 
tences” for the different seasons of the 
year, and of a selection of invitatories for 
use before the Venite. The editor of The 
Prayer Book Office, in providing addi- 
tional invitatories, antiphons, etc., is thus 
following in the American revisers’ steps; 
in providing collects, etc., for days not 
included in the Prayer Book calendar he 
is attempting a more varied satisfaction of 
the need minimally met by the inclusion in 
the Prayer Book (page 258) of a collect, 
epistle, and gospel for “A Saint’s Day,” 
and by the authorization of a series of 
common lessons for patronal festivals in 
the 1943 Lectionary. And since The 
Prayer Book Office is intended mainly for 
the use of the clergy in the private recita- 
tion of Matins and Evensong, the editor 
has not felt himself bound by the consid- 
erations which peat about the austere 

ranmerian rite. 
Exception will certainly be taken by 


PH.D., 


material, Some, for instanc 
that he has not seen fit 


Oe 


to n 


aration and Thanksgiving for Ho 


different people on various grounds, doc-_ 
trinal, historical, literary, to his choice of 


“saints and martyrs of the Anglican con 
munion” commemorated on Novemb 
7th. In each of these three cases nothir 
more than a memorial is contemplated. 

Presumably the editor felt that he he 
no authority to canonize non-martyr 
but this only raises the whole questic 
as to the nature of the authority upc 
which a book of this kind rests. TI] 
authority of the Sarum Breviary to whi 
the editor implicitly appeals (p. vii) 
little more than that of a sign post. T 
treat it as restrictive is logically impo 
sible—nor has it been so treated here. ] 
short, it may be suggested that the edite 
has missed a valuable opportunity to intr 
duce, or to further, the pious custom « 
commemorating (unofficially) those Chri 
tians, nourished in Anglicanism, who hay 
manifested in a notable degree the frui 
of the Spirit. The commemoration of thes 
saints must, it would seem, begin unofl 
cially if it is ever to become authorize 
Certainly that has been the manner ¢ 
liturgical development in the past, at lea: 
within the Anglican communion. 

Such a criticism as the foregoing (an 
others of a similar nature might be made 
faults the editor for not doing somethin 
which some people may think he migl 
have done, and which, indeed, he may hav 
decided after careful consideration coul 
not been be done within the scope of h 
book. Accordingly it must not be presse 
But the arrangement of the book is als 
open to serious criticism; and this, being 
criticism of how the editor has done whe 
he set out to do, may be pressed. 


ARRANGEMENT 


Part I contains the material appearin 
on pages ix-lvii of the Book of Commo 
Prayer. (Much of this might well hay 
been omitted; it certainly has no’ place i 
a volume purporting to contain “no mor 
than is required to say Morning Praye 
and Evening Prayer”: e.g., the Table = 
Finding the Dominical or Sunday Letter. 
This is followed by Morning Prayer, Eve 
ning Prayer, the Prayers and Thanksgiy 
ings, the Litany, and the Penitentiz 
Office, exactly as they appear in the Praye 
Book; then comes the Litany for the Dy 
ing and some other prayers from th 
Order for the Visitation of the Sick, 
Litany for Ordinations, the Prayer Boo 
Collects to be used throughout the yea 
and the Psalter. (It may be noted 
the verses of the psalms are not numbe 
which gives rise’ to some difficulty whe 
only part of a psalm, e.g., Psalm 119, 
appointed to be read.) The appendix 
lows, containing Morning and Ey 
Prayer according to the use of the Ch 
of England, an Office of Complin 


munion, and the selection of 
Lessons, | previously referred tc 
‘Part II contains the Calendar 
h e fixed holy days for w i 

in the book), 11. 
ib ie a table of 


DUURAS 


Ith days as are not provided for in the 


ee ae compli- QUISTANDING Morehouse-Gorham BOOKS 


eed, because, it would appear, of the 
ttor’s decision to place the material 
‘ived from the Prayer Book by itself for 
» benefit of those “who prefer to say 
gatins and Evensong just as they are 
fered in the Book of Common Prayer” 
. vii). Even had the editor found it pos- | 
lle to include in the volume the text of | 
> lessons, or the Bible as a whole, this 
rangement would have been of doubtful 
lue, for those who prefer to use the 
eayer Book rite as it stands would find 
difficulty in omitting the unauthorized 
terial, and in any case can easily obtain 
> Bible and Prayer Book bound up to- 
ther. 

nder the present arrangement anyone 
siring to make full use of the material 
re provided in saying, for instance, 
aatins for the Second Sunday in Lent 2 
ist first turn to pages 4-7 eae the open- thoroughly readable book. —Holy Cross 
z sentence, confession, etc. The invita- Magazine $2.00 
ry is on page 511, the Venite on page 8, 8 : 

> hymn to follow the Venite on page 
5. He will then read the antiphon on the 
alms, page 411, and that part of the 
alter (pages 103, 249) appointed for 

2 day. Having finished the first lesson, Somewhere T'0 Be lad 
c which a Bible will be required, he will 

‘d the Benedictus Es on page 10. Fol- 
wing the second lesson he will turn to By RAIMUNDO DE OVIES 
e 506 for the hymn before the Bene- 
ctus and the versicle and response, then 


Spirit of Flame 


By E. ALLISON PEERS 


An introduction to the personality and 


work of one of the greatest mystics of the 
Church, St. John of the Cross, this book 


is particularly recommended for empha- 


sizing the human qualities of the Saint. “A 


/page 511 for the antiphon to the Bene- What happiness is, where it is to be found, and how 

ctus. The canticle itself is on page 12, ; ; . ; : aa 

lilowed by the Creed, etc.; the collects achieved are explained in this sound and illuminating book. 
he d d for Ash Wednesday ; 

t q 73, eR a ga Crate Excellent handbook for teachers, doctors, social workers or 


page 15, and the anthem on page 421. 


Heo Betce, cause to most ai clergymen. “Into this volume is packed a prodigious amount 


Wgead it not been for the abortive at- of practical suggestions and common sense reasoning.” — 
mpt to satisfy those who prefer the ; ; 
sayer Book rite as it stands, the invita- The Pulpit Digest S1L/5 


ries, hymns, antiphons, versicles, and 
sponses, and collects for the seasons 
Td all have been placed together, and 
en the Common and Proper of Saints. 
ader such an arrangement it would have 9 
n less difficult to use the book easily | Wh () () re 

sd devotionally. ° 
)With the editor’s desire to provide devo- 
wnal and liturgical enrichment for the By DAVID K. MONTGOMERY 
rayer Book rite this reviewer is’ in gen- 
val sympathy. The book, for all its de- 
Sts, accomplishes much in this direction. For laymen who question the value 


ae 
sed with discrimination, and initially ; + 
ith patience, it should be of help to the of church-going this book will prove 
‘votional life of the clergy. But its lim- : Fa : 
ene are so marked that it is unlikely to a real stimulant. Each chapter pre : 
Wp teem = upon future liturgical sents a convincing answer to a com- r 
velopment within the Anglican commun- i eis ‘gar 
a. | monly raised objection to church at- 


_ C. A. Srmpson. 


_ CHURCH CALENDAR 


tendance. ‘Clergy may unhesitatingly 

a recommend this book to their people.” 

q September — Advance $2.25 al 
Saturday.) 


‘ourteenth Sunday after Trinity. ; = ; <i: 
ifteenth Sunday after Trinity. j Postage Additional et ay 


teenth Sunday after Trinity. . b= 7 HT | 
Morehouse-Gorham Co.ue. astst,, New York!7, NY a 
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DIOCESAN 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Celebrate 100th Anniversary 
Of Restoration of Religious Life 


A Choral Eucharist of “Thanksgiving 
for 100th anniversary of the restoration 
of the religious life to the Anglican com- 
munion was sung in the Cathedral Church 
of All Saints, Indianapolis, Ind., recently. 
The vicar, the Rev. J. Willard Yoder, 
was the celebrant and preacher. His ser- 
mon theme, “The Monastic Ideal,” drew 
inspiration from a recent editorial in THE 
Livinc Cuurcu. He stressed the need of 
new recruits and the naturalness of the 
religious vocation. The congregation ex- 
pressed great interest in a display of 
literature from a large number of 
Anglican orders. The Centenary manual 
Religious Communities in the Episcopal 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE HOLY COMMUNION 
By the Rey. David R. Cochran 


12-page pamphlet 


A discussion of the historical, 
theological, liturgical, and medi- 
cal factors involved in the meth- 
| ods of administering the Holy 
_ |. Communion. Reprinted from 
| The Living Church. 


we 
Single copies ......... -.15 cts. each 
10 or more copies...... 10 cts. each 


Plus Postage 


Send Orders to: 


Church and in the Anglican Church in 
Canada was added to the Cathedral libra- 
ry, and has been in constant use since the 
celebration. 


NEW MEXICO 
Memorial to Bishop Howden 


A carved reredos was dedicated to the 
memory of the Rt. Rev. Frederick B. 
Howden, missionary Bishop of New 
Mexico and Southwest Texas from 1914 
to his death in 1940, on August 12th in 
the Church of the Holy Faith, Santa Fe, 
N. M., by the present Bishop of the dis- 
trict, the Rt. Rev. James M. Stoney. 

The reredos, the work of a Santa Fe 
artist, Gustave Baumann, combines the 
traditional and the modern in ecclesiastical 
art. The central panel of the triptych type 
reredos carries a representation of Christ 
the King, with the shadow of the Cross 
looming in the background. The figure of 
the Christ is flanked by St. Paul and St. 
John, protagonists of the two great tradi- 
tions in the Christian religion. The folding 
wings picture the four races of man, 
white, red, black, and yellow, joined in 
the worship and service of Our Lord as 
mediated to them by the apostles. At 
either end of the reredos are panels show- 
ing angels united with man in worship 
and adoration of the Son of God. 

The memorial was made _ possible 
through the gifts of many members of the 
congregation of the Church of the Holy 
Faith, as well as by gifts from each of the 
parish organizations. 


MICHIGAN 


Diocesan Changes 


The placing of a new worker in the 
Department of Christian Education, and 


_a change in the personnel of the Episcopal 


Book Shop, will occur during the latter 
part of August in the diocese of Michigan. 

Miss Roberta Dye, of St. Andrew’s 
Memorial Church, Detroit, will become 
assistant to the Rev. Richard U. Smith, 
diocesan director of Religious Education. 
Miss Dye, formerly a teacher at the Park- 
ers Elementary School, is a graduate of 
Wayne University, Detroit, and holds the 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Michigan. She has been associated with 
the diocesan Girls’ Friendly Society for 
many years, and is at present chairman of 
the leadership training committee of the 


national GFS and a member of the dioc- 


esan council of ‘that organization. Miss — 


e sents ot the C 
n of Miss D 


from the woman’s: guild. 


| Dye will serve as field worker in the De- — 
pe ogent of een , Education. 


director of the Department of Christi 
Education, with supervision of all religio 
educational work among children, you 
people, and adults. 

In the Episcopal Book Shop, Mrs. Be 
tha T. Shaw, formerly parish secreta 
in St. Paul’s Church, Flint, will succe 
Miss Grace B. Dennis as librarian. M: 
Shaw, prior to her three years’ service 
St. Paul’s, Flint, was secretary of t 
Flint Federation of Women’s Clubs, a 
has held state offices in that organizatic 
acting at one time as its treasurer. She h 
been active in diocesan work, as Christm 
Box secretary of the Church School Ser 
ice Program, and was most successful 
teaching a senior girls’ class in the Fli 
parish, and as a young people’s counsellc 

Miss Dennis, who was librarian of t 
Episcopal Book Shop for two years, h 
been added to the staff of St. Joseph 
Church, Detroit, as parish secretary a1 
director of Religious Education. She h: 
served this parish as part-time director 
Religious Education for the past two yea! 
Before taking up her work in the Episcop 
Book Shop, Miss Dennis had been a fie 
worker for the diocesan Department 
Missions for several years. 


LOS ANGELES 


St. John’s New Windows Blessed 


The rector of St. John’s Church, L 
Angeles, the Rev. Dr. George Davidso 
on August 5th, blessed seven windows pr 
sented to the parish as memorials : 
thank-offerings. 

Three of these are in honor of ; 


‘armed forces and are erected in the Libe 


ty Chapel of the church. In honor of tl 
air forces, one window represents ai 
planes with the Guardian Angel in tl 
midst, and bears the inscription, “He shz 
give His Angels charge concerning thee 
This window, also in memory of the alt 
guild members, was given by Mrs. Albe 
Crutcher, for many years president of 1 
guild. 

A Rey representing the navy shor 
an airplane carrier with a protecting fle 
in the background and guardian ang e 
Given by Mrs. George Davidson, the wi 
dow is a thank-offering for the recor 
of the rector from a serious operation. 

A window in honor of the army re 
sents the army in action with the conso. 
Christ walking in its midst. It ‘is a 


The four remaining memorial wi 
all in ae narthex of the. 


Her ; offe 


YHAvVvVuUurBdIail 


ibol of the four evangelists. It has been 
ced over the Honor Roll, which bears 
names of 240 men who have gone from 
John’s Church to the armed services. 
ee crucifix is a gift from the rector’s s son, 
icorge B. Davidson. 


IRGINIA 


ecent Shrine Mont Dedications 


Recently two simple but impressive 
pnts took place at Shrine Mont, Orkney 
rings, Va., marking the 20 years since 
consecration of the Cathedral Shrine 
the Transfiguration in 1925. Three 
urs later Shrine Mont became a coordi- 
ce trust of the Church. 
*irst was the presentation of a large 
1 beautiful portrait in oil of the found- 
—Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Woodward—by 
genie Saugstad, well-known portrait 
nter of Alexandria, Va. Shown in pro- 
,, side by side, the couple are portrayed 
th the Shrine, bell-tower, and majestic 
es in the background. 
Second, by a few days, was the dedica- 
of Goodwin Refectory as a tribute 
]Bishop Goodwin of Virginia, who with 
s. Goodwin was at Shrine Mont during 
: 16th annual Shrine Mont seminar for 
rgy of the general Church. Bishop 
eodwin is president of the trustees of 
ine Mont. 
The present season at Shrine Mont is 
‘passing perhaps all previous records in 
ministrations to conference groups and 
'Churchpeople on vacation. The endow- 
rnt fund continues to enlist gratifying 
port from many donors, and has now 
ssed the $30,000 mark with another 
,000 in reported bequests. 


INNESOTA 


emorials Dedicated at 
thsemane, Minneapolis 


August 12th in Gethsemane Church, 
i inneapolis, was the occasion of the de- 
cation of memorials which have been 
eded to the church during the past two 
sars. 
[Bishop Keeler of Minnesota dedicated 
se baptistry, two stained glass windows, 
w chancel ceiling, and sanctuary panel- 
The baptistry was remodeled from an 
entrance on the southwest corner of 
, ch. Its dedication included a Nativ- 
carving, font and font cover, lamp, cross 
candles Sy bench, ceiling, tile floor, 
dodnel 


The hand-carved oak paneling contains 
slychromed symbols of the Holy Spirit, 
of Bethlehem, ; the ancient Exile: 
emblem. The floc 
dji tile from ‘Moage® 
ethsemane baptistry - 


d Eber. 
: tained windows are known as 
A Wed do y 


be among the most beautiful to be | 
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May Find in Us a Mansion 
Prepared for Himself” 


We have never ceased to love and to 
be spiritually awed by the words of a 
very ancient collect which the priests 
here in our home parish use frequently 
as the invocation in the Saeristy for the 
Priest and Server before we “go unto 
the Altar of God, even unto the God of 
our joy and gladness.” 

Perhaps you may remember it: 
“Cleanse our consciences, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, by Thy visitation, that 
Thy Son, Our Lord Jesus Christ, when 
He cometh, may find in us a mansion 
prepared for Himself, through Him, 
Who liveth and reigneth with Thee, in 
the Unity of the same Spirit, ever one 
God, world without end. Amen.” 


This collect is also frequently found 
in some of the best devotional manuals 
which stress the absolute essentiality of 
a thorough, earnest, and devout prepa- 
ration before every reception of Holy 
Communion. As you ponder over its 
ancient, stately, but deep-reaching flow, 
you readily grasp why so much of the 
stuff that our so-called Modernists or 
watered-down Episcopalians wouid pull, 
or would take away from our religion, 
always falls flat and dead of its very 
own shallowness. 


“Cleanse our consciences”’—cleanse 
our reins, as the Psalmist puts it—our 
roots, the very soul of us, cleanse and 
purify that. Why? That that heart of 
ours, with its many, many rooms 
(verily a mansion) may be made fit for 
the Blessed Jesus to come into. Won’t 
He come into our hearts otherwise? 
You just know He won't. Jesus, who is 
God, never, never comes into any home, 
any life, any heart unless an honest 
effort has been made to cleanse it. Well, 
does all this mean that unless we do 
eleanse ourselves utterly before our 
Communions, He, Jesus, God, will not 
be there in us, in communion with us, 
and that spotless white Host and the 

-Precious Blood will lose their power at 
the lips of the impenitent and un- 
cleansed communicant? We mean just 
that. 


Some day a lot of us Episcopalians 


are going to wake up with an awful 
gasp. There are. some terrible truths, 
some terrific teachings, which go away 
down deep into the souls of us—as they 
were meant to do. But too many of us 
Episcopalians have glossed over these 
religious depths as we have smoothly 
and almost unctiously gone up for 
every Communion that we happen to 
run into, without a thought or even a 
dream that there is anything more to 
it than that. When we face the stern 
truth that Our Lord Jesus simply is not 
going to come into any alleged Com- 
munion when the communicant’s heart 
has not been cleansed and made ready, 
then we are going to begin to go places. 
Then we are going to begin to see the 
common sense and the need of Sacra- 
mental Confession that we formerly 
booed at. Then we are going to find our- 
selves on our knees, quite alone, on the 
night before our Communion, wrestling 
with God over the continuous efforts of 
our besetting sins to lick us and get 
us down. Then we are going to realize 


that our sins, that sin, does get between > 


us and God, both in and out of Holy 
Communion, and our  ploughed-up 
hearts are not going to be satisfied until 
we've laid it all out before Our Lord 
in penitence, in utter contrition, and 
have received Absolution for the same. 


Then, for the first time, perhaps, to 
a lot of us Episcopalians will come 
such a peace, such utter quietness of 
soul, such an indescribable yearning to 
meet and receive Jesus in Holy Com- 
munion, that you will want to be up 
early to meet and greet Him just as 
quickly as you can, and you won’t even 
want breakfast first, for he, Jesus, God, 
will be there waiting for YOU! 


And a lot of us have been Episco- 
palians for years and have never dis- 
covered or even knew that such a thing 
could come to us. Isn’t that true? Hon- 
estly? “Cleanse our consciences 
that Jesus, when He cometh, may find 
ME prepared for Himself.” 


God grant it for all of us—Bishops, 
Priests, Deacons, The Religious, and us | 


humble lay-folk. Amen. 


AMMIDON & COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian etd 
31 S. Frederick Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland tot 
“Everything for the Church Eacept Vesture” ¢ 


~R.GEISSLER.INC, 


71-79 W. 45th St., New aoe fast Ne Yan) 


Perhaps you would like to consult with us regarding a suitable memorial, f ae 
some loved one who has ‘passed on. Veet 


EE III A II I I at 


ST. HILDA GUILD, 


| CHURCH VESTMENTS SS 


147 E. 47th Street 
Conse with 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 

BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 

the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys re- 
ceive careful musical training and sing daily at the service 
in the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small with 
the result that boys have individual attention, and very high 
standards are maintained. The School has its own building 
and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum. Boys 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examination. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 

The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 

Cathedral Heights, New York City 


> 

St. Christopher's 
Church Boarding and Day School for 
Boys. Preparation for College and Life. 
Campus of Thirty Acres. Special reduction 
to sons of clergymen. For catalog, ad- 
dress: The Rev. John Page Williams, 
Headmaster, Box 20, Richmond, Va. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
1852—1945 


A military Church school founded for the express purpose 
of establishing full scholarships for boys of fine charac- 
ter and exceptional ability, provided their fathers are 


deceased. Thorough preparation for college; tuition, 
board, room and laundry for boys whose fathers are liv- 
ing, ‘grades seven and eight, $950.; grades nine to 
twelve $1,000. For catalog, address THE HEAD- 

MASTER, DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, New York. 


THE MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


A well-equipped and beautifully located preparatory school. 
90 miles from Washington. 9000 alumni from 48 states, 
30 foreign nations. 646 graduates now in 124 colleges. 
Mercersburg develops self- reliance, good judgment. Every 
boy joins a literary society, studies public speaking. 17 
tennis courts, 3 football. fields, gymnasium, etc. Many 
Olympic team members, Rhodes scholars. Famous chapel 
and carillon. Junior school. Sree 1836. Catalog. 

aes >. TIPPETTS, PH.D., LITT.D., Headmaster 

MERCERSBURG, PA. 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
Laurence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 


Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
| recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 

Address: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


DEACONESSES TRAINING SCHOOL 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH WORK 
is offered to qualified women at 
THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL 


_ ‘ FOR DEACONESSES AND 
"3 OTHER CHURCH WORKERS 


Write to: Deaconess Ruth Johnson 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th St. 
af New York 25, New York 


SEMINARIES 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


College Opens September 15th 


seminary opens September ‘25th 


_ For information, write 
1e Dean, Nashotah, Wis, 


affairs, notably t 


| August 11th. The Rev. A. R 
field : 


Episcopal service in the new world a 
Jamestown in 1607. Another shows the 
consecration of Samuel Seabury, at Aber- 
deen, Scotland, in 1874, the first Episcopal 
Bishop for the United States. The third 
medallion concerns the arrival at Fort 
Snelling of Bishop Jackson Kemper during 
his first visit to Minnesota territory in 
1843. Here he is shown receiving the greet- 
ing of Ezekiel Gear, the first chaplain at 
the Fort. In the fourth medallion, Bishop 
George J. Mountain is seen traveling by 
canoe up the Red River headed for what is 
now Winnipeg. Sixteen guides and the 
canoe were loaned to him in 1844 by the 
Hudson Bay Company. Through his work, 
he has come to be known as one of the 
great Bishops of Canada. 

The Cleveland window is made up of 
two medallions. The one shows the mar- 
tyrdom of Bishop John Coley Patteson who 
was murdered by the natives on the Santa 
Cruz Islands in 1871, during his work for 
the Anglican mission in the Melanesian 
group. The story of Samuel Isaac Joseph 
Schereschewsky, who became the second 
Bishop of Shanghai in 1877, is told in the 
other medallion. He was a converted Pol- 
ish Jew and was considered the greatest 
linguist of his day, having mastered 20 
languages. he window shows him trans- 
lating the Bible into Chinese. 

The windows were designed and built 
by the Gaytee Studios, Minneapolis, under 
the direction of the Rev. John Higgins, 
rector of the church, who did the research 
work and planned the symbolisms. 

The new chancel ceiling replaces the old 
lath and plaster, and is done in beamed 
solid oak. It was built to harmonize with 


DEATHS 


Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
and let light perpetual shine upon them. 


Mrs. Kathryn Moyes Northrup 
Mrs. Kathryn Moyes Northrup, aged 


66, for many years a devoted communi- 
cant and leader of the Church in Utah, 
died in an Ogden hospital on August 8th. 
She was the widow of the late James A. 
Northrup of New York City. 

At the time of her death Mrs. North- 
rup was president of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the district of Utah, an office 
which she held for the last five years. 
She has also been a vice-president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the province of the 
Pacific for several years. Mrs. Northrup 
was active in women’s work in her parish, 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Ogden, 
and she was a leader in many community 
Ogden Little Theater 
where she presented numerous original 
plays, lectures, and readings. 

Bishop Moulton and the Rey. Cems 


EE Argyle, rector of the Church of the 


Good Shepherd, conducted the funeral 
services in the parish church 


DIOCESAN 


the rood screen and the choir pews, a 
makes complete the modern architectu 
of the chancel. 

Replacing a haba. background, the ne 
sanctuary paneling is also done in cary 
oak of ecclesiastical design, with pol 
chrome shields. These shields symboli 
the. Passion of Christ. The chalice, sys 
bolical of the Last Supper; the scourge: 
which were used before Christ’s appez 
ance before Pilate; and the dice, symb¢ 
izing the casting of lot for His garmen 
are some of the emblems on the pane 
The sanctuary paneling is a gift in met 
ory of the late Edward S. Stebbins, arcl 
tect of the parish and a well-known Mi 
neapolitan. 

Gethsemane Church will celebrate 
90th anniversary next year, having be 
founded in 1856. It was the first chur 
building in Minneapolis. Its origin 
structure was on the site that is now t 
corner of 7th Avenue and 5th Stre 
South. Because of this fact, the church 
rich in history and has occupied a domina 
place in the religious life of Minneapol 


ae 
*; 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


;>-_KEMPER HALL- 


KENOSHA, WIS. 


Boarding and day school for girls offeriny 
thorough college preparation and trainin; 
for purposeful living. Study of the Fin 
Arts encouraged. Complete sports program 
Junior Ae department. Beautiful lak 
shore campu 

For eaclag address: Bow LO. 


MARGARET HALL 


under Sisters of St. Anne oS 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from p 
mary through high school. Accredited college prepa 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated inclu 
gymnasium and swimming pool:~Campus of six acres W 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis cot 
Riding. Board and tuition, $750. 
FOR CATALOG AND VIEW FOLDER, ADDRESS 
MOTHER RACHEL, 0.S.A., BOX B, VERSAILLES, : 


Saint Mary's School 
Mount Saint Gabriel d 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York — 
College Preparatory and General Caureeai 
Modified Kent Plan 


For catalog address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


¢ STUART HALL. 


Under 3 Episcopal Dieceses of Virs 
102nd Session. Fully accredited. Effective p: 
tion for college. General course for Non-C 
Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Ex 
Modern academic building, Laser toto! 
swimming pool. Sports. 


re ‘ cad oe agreed 
. rs. Wm. T. Hodges, A.M., P: 
. Box J-L, Staunton, ‘ie a . 


he. Hospital 
University 


CHANGES 


Appointments Accepted 


piache-Wiig, Rev. Lars R., priest in charge of 
. John’s, Worthington, and Holy Trinity, Lu- 
bne, Minn., has accepted a call to become as- 
pant rector of the Church of the Holy Apostles 


the Mediator of Philadelphia. Address: 5300 
wora Terrace, Philadelphia. 

urchill, Rev. Ernest W., rector of Grace 
nrrch, Nyack, N. Y., will become associate 


cor of Calvary Church. New York City, and 
ociate warden of Calvary Clergy School, on 
“tember 15th. 


ones, Rev. Gordon M., rector of St. Andrew’s 
inrech, Philadelphia, has accepted a call to be- 


ee city missioner in Toledo, Ohio, effective 
tember 15th. 
‘7ebb, Rev. Carl J., rector of St. Philip’s 


nrch, Easthampton, Mass., will be on the staff 


CLASSIFIED 


ALTAR BREAD 


AR BREAD made at St. Margaret’s Con- 
eent, 17 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. Prices 
samples on application. 


AR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
WMary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


BOOK FINDING SERVICE 


YILL SEARCH for out-of-print books you want 
+ can’t locate. Anglican religious books a 
Sialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus Ave., 
ton 16, Mass. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


HLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 
hairs. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
wk. Rubber feet. Send for sample. Redington 
,» Dept. 77, Scranton 2, Pa. 


}LDING CHAIRS. Write for prices. 
Standard Mfg. Co. 
Dept. LC =e 
» Cambridge City, Indiana 


— 


"TIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
ins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


HAMMOCKS 


7. A. S. ASHLEY, 247 West 109th St.. New 
ork City, is continuing the sale of his double 

hammocks. Mr. Ashley would appreciate your 
est in his work. These hammocks will last a 
me. They are made of double mesh cotton cord 
ave the only improvised ropes making it pos- 
in hammock, with pillow in back, and 
ite. Price $10.00. = 


a fuk COPY IS LATE 

ainties of wartime trans- 
icals will frequently be 
v If your LIVING 
u on time occasionally, 
our best. The 


of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
1st. Address: 


after September 
20 N. American Street, Philadelphia. 


Military Service 


Kenney, Rev. W. Murray, 
drew’s Church, Akron, Ohio, 
come a chaplain in the Navy. 


rector of St. An- 
has resigned to be- 


Changes of Address 


Cosbey, Very Rev. James, formerly at 96 Jew- 


ett Parkway, Buffalo 14, N. Y., may now be 
reached at 82 Clay Street, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Ordinations 
Priests 
Erie—Kew, Rev. Clinton J., and Pierce, Rev. 
Dana U., were ordained priests in St. Paul’s 


Church, Farrell, Pa., on August 1st by Bishop 
Wroth of Erie. They were presented by the Rev. 
Henry H. Wiesbauer and the Rev. S. C. V. Bow- 
man, respectively. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Vivan A. Peterson. 

The Rev. Mr. Kew is vicar in charge of St. 
Clement’s Church, Greenville, Pa., and the Church 
of the Epiphany, Grove City, Pa. The Rev. Mr. 
Pierce is vicar in charge of St. Paul’s Church, 
Farrell, Pa. 


Deacons 


Atlanta—Walker, Hugie, 
diaconate on August 5th in St. Paul’s. Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., by Bishop Walker of Atianta. He 
was presented by the Rev. Fred Hunter; Bishop 
Walker preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Walker 
will be minister in charge of St. Stephen’s Mis- 
sion (Colored), Griffin, Ga. 


Idaho—Goodyear, John William, was ordained 
to the diaconate on July 29th in St. David’s 
Church, Caldwell, Idaho, by Bishop Rhea of 
Idaho. He was presented by the Rev. C. A. Mc- 
Kay, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Virgil E. Ward. The Rev. Mr. Goodyear will be in 
charge of Trinity Church, Gooding; Calvary 
Church, Jerome; Christ Church, Shoshone; and St. 
Barnabas’ Church, Wendell, Idaho. He will reside 
at Gooding. ‘ 


was or.ained to the 


Iowa—Duggleby, Wayne Louis, was ordained 
deacon in Trinity Cathedral, Davenport, Iowa, by 
Bishop Haines of Iowa on June 29th. He was 
presented by the Very Rev. Rowland F. Philbrook, 
who also preached the sermon. Address: Nasho- 
tah House, Nashotah, Wis. 


North Dakota—Mowen, John Harold, and Mur- 
doch, Eldred Donald, were ordained to the dia- 


_eonate on August 6th by Bishop Atwill of North 


Dakota in Gethsemane Cathedral, Fargo, N. D. 
Mr. Mowen, presented by the Very Rev. A. C. 
Barnhart, will be deacon in charge of the Church 
of the Advent, Devil’s Lake, N. D. Mr. Murdoch, 
presented by the Rev. N. E. Elsworth, will be 
deacon in charge of Christ Church, Mandan, 
N. D. The Ven. C. B. Scovil preached the sermon. 


West Virginia—Pollanick, Edward Bolled, was 
ordained deacon on June 29th in the Church of the 
Ascension, Brooklyn, N. Y., by Bishop Larned, 
Suffragan of Long Island, acting for the Bishop 
of West Virginia. He was presented by Canon 
S. P. Peters; the Rev. A. Buchannan preached the 


sermon. The Rev. Mr. Pollanick will be deacon in | 


charge of St. Andrew’s, Mullens, W. Va. 


Degrees Conferred 


Kloman, Rev. E. Felix, rector of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, was granted the honorary degree of | 


Doctor of Divinity by Popol’. University on 
August 16th. 


“Correction 


‘touring the country with their 


| store, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


CVA S SP hew 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


SURPLICE LINEN 40 in. wide now in stock, 
also Altar and Vestment qualities. Samples free. 
Mary Fawcett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


Sava ee STUDIOS, Washington and Lon- 

don. Linens and materials by the yard. Surplices, 
exquisite altar linens, stoles, burses, and veils. See 
my new book, Church Embroidery, a complete 
instruction; 128 pages; 95 illustrations. Price, 
$4.67. Also my Handbook for Altar Guilds. Price, 
50 cts. L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md., 30 minutes from U. §. Treasury, 
Tel. Wisconsin 2752. 


MEMORIAL 


IN LOVING MEMORY of Edwin George White, 
priest, who entered into eternal life August 23, 
1937. God grant him rest and peace in Paradise. 


MUSIC 


SAINT BASILS EDITION. Complete Proper of 

the Season in nine parts. Single copies, 25 cts. 
Complete set, $2.00. Gregorian Psalm-tones and 
authentic plainchant melodies. J. . Hackney, 
Ph.D., 1299 Pennsylvania Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


PERSONAL 


THE REV. Donald C. Ellwood of Avon, N. Y., 

would like to hear from any clergyman who has 
had dealings with Mrs. John Gardner. Mrs. Gard- 
ner and her husband are circus performers and are 
six young children 
in a dilapidated 1934 Packard sedan bearing a 
Nebraska license. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED: Trained Nursery School and Kinder- 

garten teacher for Church Settlement House in 
Mid West. Reply Box C-2988, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


WANTED: First class institutional cook, either 

colored or white, for school of 70 in Kentucky. 
References exchanged. Reply Box M-2980, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. aN ie 


WANTED: Grade Teacher and a Housemother. | 
Apply Blue Ridge School, Bris, Virginia. 


WANTED HOUSEMOTHER for Cottage of 

small boys. Would consider mother with child. 
Reply Box J-2985, The Living Church, Milwaukee __ 
3, Wis. : a 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER being eleceas 
from Army desires immediate position in or near re, 
Chicago. Boy or adult choir, or both. Specialized — 
training. Particulars upon request. Reply Box Ke 
2986, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ELDERLY PRIEST; single; excellent hea 

vigorous; Prayer Book Churchman ; -effic: 
with young people; well recommended, 
rectorship of medium-sized parish. Reply. B 
2983, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, W: 


LIBRARY OF EXPOSITORY andi 
Literature. Nearly 25, 000 pages. In 
volumes. $59.50. 


Amazing offer! \ 


RATES: (A) All s 
tions, 6 cts. a word for 
| word an insertion fc 


. Summer Schedule: 


ready to face the fact that our social order stands condemned 


by the standard of God’s holiness. 


The time for dilettantism in religion is gone. 
war world, the Church will have no place except as the servant 
intent upon its divine 


of God, the mystical body of Christ, 


mission of capturing human souls for God. 

It has abundant resources for that great task. 
that a Church so singularly blessed should have 
so singularly little in the centuries that it has been at work on 
God has endowed it with His glorious self- 


this continent. 


revelation in the Holy Scriptures and the agelong experience 
He has provided it with 
which He freely dispenses the gifts of His grace; He 
blessed its members with material prosperity above the average 


of the Church; 


nena 


EDITORIAL 


scholars, and saints. 


(Continued from page 17) for our prosperous nation; He has given it pastors, prophet 


4) 


This Church is like the servant to whom the Master con 


In the post- 


God’s 

as yet. 
It is strange 
accomplished 


Sacraments through 


has 


CHICAGO—Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., 
Bishop;, Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall, D.D., Suf- 
fragan Bishop 


Church of the Atonement, 5749 Kenmore Avenue, 


Chicago 40 

Rev. James Murchison Duncan, rector; Rev. Ed- 
ward Jacobs ; 

Sun. : 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m. H.C.; Daily: 7 a.m.. H.C. 


LONG ISLAND—Rt. Rev. James Pernette De- 
Wolfe, D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. John Insley B. 
Larned, D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


St. Paul’s Church of Flatbush, Church Ave. and St. 
Paul’s Place, Brooklyn. B. M.T. Subway, Brigh- 
ton Beach Line to Church Avenue Station. 

Rev. Harold S. Olafson, D.D., Rector 

Sun.: 7:30, 8:30, 11 a.m.; Thurs.: 7:15. & 10 
a.m., Holy Communion and Spiritual Healing ; 
7:15 Saints’ Days. Choir of Men and Boys 


LOS ANGELES—Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Robert Burton Gooden, 
D.D., Suffragan Bishop 

St. Mary of the Angels, Hollywoed’s Little Church 
Around the Corner, 4510 Finley Ave. 

Rev. Neal Dodd, D.D, 

Sunday Masses: 8, 9:30 and 11 


LOUISIANA—Rt. 
D.D., Bishop 

St. George’s Church, 4600 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 

Rey. Alfred S. Christy, B.D. 

Sun.: 7:30, 9:30, 11; Fri. and Saints’ Days: 10 


Rev. John Long Jackson, 


MAINE—Rt. Rev. Oliver Leland Loring, Bishop 


Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Portland 
Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 and 5; Weekdays: 7 and 5 


eet Rev. Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, D.D., meee Rt. Rev. Raymond Adams 
Heron, D. ibe Suffragan Bishop 

Church of the Advent, Mt. Vernon and Brimmer 
Sts., Boston 

Rev. Whitney Hale, D.D., Rector; Rev. Peter R. 


Blynn, Assistant 

Sun.: 7.45 a.m. Matins; 8 and 
9:30 a.m. Holy Communion; 11 a.m. Sung Mass 
and Sermon; 6 p.m, Evensong, Intercessions and 


-. Devotions 


Daily: 7:30 a.m. Matins; 7:30 a.m. Holy Commun- 
ion; 9:30 a.m. Thursdays and Holy Days, Holy 
‘Communion (additional) 


Fridays: 5:30 p.m. Service of Help and Healing _ 
‘Confessions: Saturdays, 5 to 6 p.m. (and by ap- — 


pointment) 
MICHIGAN—Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, 
-D., Bishop 


as my the Incarnation, 10331 Dexter Blvd., 


a 2 L. Attrid 
Masses: Ved, 


10:30; Fri., 7; Sunday 
asses (7,9 and 


Pes Hohenschild 
1 11 ots Wed.: 1 


HC: io 330 am. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


O TO CHURCH! That slogan, sounded 
round the world, might well put an 
end to the world’s chaos. The rectors of 
leading churches listed here urge you to 
put the slogan to work in your own per- 
sonal world. Use it on your friends. 


Whether as a traveler in a strange city, 
or as a local resident, you are always wel- 
come to come into these leading churches 
for the services or for quiet moments of 
prayer. And you are urged to bring with 
you your friends. Accept the cordial in- 
vitation! 


NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, D.D., 
Suffragan Bishop 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 


Sun.: 8, 9, 11 Holy Communion; 10 Morming 
Prayer; 4, Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons; 
Weekdays: 7:30 (also 9:15 Holy Days and 10 
Wed.), Holy Communion; 9 Morning Prayer; 5 
Evening Prayer. Open daily 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Church of the Ascension, Fifth Ave. and 10th St., 
New York 

Rev. Roscoe Thornton Foust, Rector 

Sun.: 8, 11; Daily: 8 Communion; 5:30 Vespers. 

Church is open 24 hours a day. 


Church of Heavenly Rest, 5th Ave. at 90th St., 
New Yor 


Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D., Rector; Rev. Her- 
bert J. Glover; Rev. George E. Nichols 


eos 8, 10 (H.C.), 11 M.P. and S., 9:30 Ch. S.; 
E.P, Weekdays: Thurs. and Saints’ Days, ii 
i. Cc; Prayers daily 12-12:10 


Chapel of the Intercession, 155th St. and Broad- 
way, New York 

Rev. Ageeeh S. Minnis, Vicar 

Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 and 8; Weekdays: 7, 9, 10, 5 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. and 51st St., 
New York 22, NAY. 


Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., Rector 


8 a.m om Communion; 11 a. m. Morning Service 
Sermon 
weg! s: Holy Communion at 8 a.m. ; Thursdays 


and Saints’ days at 10:30 a.m. The Church is 
open daily for prayer 


St. James’ Church, Madison Ave. at 71st St., New _ 
York 


Rev. H. W. B. Donegan, D 

Sun.: 8 Hol Communion; 1 
Sermon. eekdays: Holy C Communion Wed., 

7:45 a.m. and Thurs., % m, 3 te! 


Rector | 
att 


St. Mery ie 
Aves., Ni 
ee Grieg iat Pe 
Sun. Masses: ae 9 and 


mea VN! 


take practical effect. 
vest; the world is in desperate need of the medicine which onl 
the Church can supply. 
enough about God and His world to mobilize itself for action 


, . 
— tetas 


orning Service acd i pe 


mitted an abundance of talents; but it has followed the e 
ample of the servant who buried his one talent in the groun 
investment in us has not paid very noteworthy dividenc 


During the succeeding months, we shall try, with the he 
of the members of THE Livinc CHURCH FAMILY, to dire 
attention to specific fields in which the Church’s will to r 
convert itself according to the pattern of God’s holiness cz 


There are many fields white unto ha 


Does the Episcopal Church cai 


NEW YORK—(Cont.) 
St. Thomas’ Church, 5th Ave. and 53rd St., Ne 
York 


Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, pry Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 and 11 a.m. 

Daily Services: 8:30 an Holy Cemmunion 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion 


Little Church Around the Corner 

Transfiguration, One East 29th St., New York 

Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 

i Communions 8 and 9 (Daily 8); Chor 
ucharist and Sermon, 11; Vespers, 4 . 


Trinity Church, gS ews 5 and Wall St., New Yo 


Rev. Frederic s. Fleming, D.D. 
Sanys.8, 95°17 au 3:30; Weekdays: 8, 12 (exce 
Saturdays), 3 


PD cae Rev. Oliver James Ha: 
St. Mark’s Church, Locust St., between 16th a1 
17th Sts., Philadelphia 
Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., Rector; Re 

Philip T. Fifer, Th.B., Asst. Rector 

Sun.: Holy Eucharist, 8 a.m.; Matins, 10:45 a.m 
Sung Eucharist & Brief Address, 11 a.m.; Ev 
ning Prayer, 4 p.m. 

Daily: Matins, 7:30 a.m.;_ Holy Eucharist, 7 + 
a.m.; Thursday, 7:00 a.m.; Evening Prayer 
Intercessions, 5:30 p.m. 

Confessions: Saturday, 4 to 5 p.m. 


PITTSBURGH—Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, D ok 
Bishop F 

geet & Looe Shady and Walnut Avenues, Pit 
ur; 

Rey. aurinton L. Scaife, S.T.D., Rector (on ten 
with the Army Forces); Rev. Jean A, Vach 
Rev. Francis M. Osborne 

Sundays: 8, 9:30, ll,a.m., and 8 p.m, + 

Holy Communion: Tues., 8 a.m.; Fri, 12 
Saints Days, 1}.a.m, : 


SPRINGFIELD—Rt. Rev. 

a ee John Chanler Wi 
St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Springfield Ne 
Mees Rev. F. William Orrick, Dean ~ 

Suadae Mass, 7:30,.9:00 and 11:00 a.m, 
Daily : 7:30 a.m. 


WASHINGTON—Rt. 
Bishop 


St. A 
bois on 


«Wilt 

= Bekman, § SJE, sia 

Sumner Th Love Mae cae eed 
’ Ow ; pas 

Thurs. at 9:30; Confessions: "Sats 4:30) rat 


urch of the E , 
Rev, Charles * yr Pighany.. Wa 
wis; Rev. F: ai 

Sun.: 8 ; 


Rev. Angus Dun, 


ue N.W W: 
is Sey “Army) 5 


ee Church, 46 


